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X  •  THE  POWER  OF  ADVERTISING  AND 
A.  EDWARD  NEWTON 


Time  was  when  the  mad  hatters  of  Rare-Bookdom, 
which  included  each  and  all  who  skulked  the  bookshops 
and  bookstalls  of  the  world  in  search  of  treasure,  went 
their  frenzied  way  in  seclusive  peace  and  contentment. 
They  talked  their  strange  lingo  and  told  their  thrilling 
tales  (thrilling  only  to  themselves)  in  the  cloistral 
quietude  of  their  libraries  and  their  clubs,  and  the  world 
knew  them  not  save  as  harmless  freaks. 

To  advertise  themselves,  to  publish  detailed  commen- 
taries on  their  treasures,  to  broadcast  their  intimate 
secrets,  to  prate  much  aloud  for  the  public  ear  of  dol- 
lars and  cents,  shillings  and  pounds,  was  unthinkable. 
Book  collecting  was  an  eclectic  pastime  to  be  pursued 
solely  by  gentlemen  and  scholars,  its  commercial  aspects 
were  incidental  and  should  never  be  obtruded  to  the 
vulgar  gaze.  Book  auctions  were  noticed  in  a  few 
newspapers  and  literary  reviews,  but  the  scant  accounts 
of  them  were  written  solely  to  draw  the  attention  of  col- 
lectors and  dealers  and  they  were  couched  in  a  termi- 
nology intelligible  only  to  the  initiated. 

And  so  it  went  on  until  the  last  several  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  buying  of  books  for  the 
great  Huntington  and  Morgan  collections  developed  a 
general  news  interest  that  brought  the  subject  of  rarities 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Books  to  the  front  pages  of  metropoli- 
tan dailies. 
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This  was  disturbing  and  annoying  to  many  collectors. 
Such  publicity  was  certain  to  stimulate  the  cupidity  of 
dealers.  If  too  many  American  millionaires  were  to 
follow  the  lead  of  Huntington  and  Morgan,  the  col- 
lector of  moderate  wealth  was  doomed.  Men  who  had 
spent  a  lifetime  untangling  the  intricacies  of  bibliog- 
raphy —  acquiring  thus  a  knowledge  of  rare-book  values 

gc  it  pfeft  on£  man  (pttifurt  tn  ttmpacl  to  bpt  onp 
p£ca  of  wjq  anfc  tfytt  comtmomctoa  of  fettf  butt  ufc 
mptpnixh  after  ttje  feme  of  tljtB  ptx&t  kttxe  Kfyifyt 
fen  tiisJ  anh  tmfy  mmttMtt  typm  come  to  wsfimo; 

sn  to  almontfept  at  $e  srtH  pafc  anD  Ijt  ftja! 
ljam^mgooi>c^pe  *v 

FIRST    ADVERTISEMENT    IN    ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 
PRINTED   BY   WILLIAM   CAXTON   IN  1477 

Only  two  copies  in  existence,  one  in  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  and  the 
other  in  Rylands  Library  at  Manchester. 

vastly  superior  to  that  possessed  by  the  generality  of 
booksellers  and  comparable  to  that  of  the  great  dealers 
in  Paris,  London,  and  New  York  —  would  soon  have 
nowhere  to  turn  for  a  bargain  that  gave  collecting  that 
essential  human  zest  it  must  have  to  keep  the  interest 
alive.  While  it  had  been  said  for  you  for  centuries  that 
the  primary  motive  of  your  hobby  was  almost  purely 
cultural  and  intellectual,  a  fact  which  you  asserted  with 
great  vehemence  to  your  noncollecting  friends  and  rela- 
tives, there  was  nevertheless  a  little  something  in  that 
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other  side  of  it  when  you  bought  an  item  for  nine- 
pence  that  a  good  many  other  collectors  were  paying 
five  and  ten  pounds  for.  But,  of  course,  it  would  never 
do  to  overemphasize  this  sordid  aspect.  To  advertise  it 
to  the  world  would  be  crass  vulgarity. 

But  "the  world  does  move",  as  Booth  Tarkington  has 
set  forth  so  delightfully  in  his  book  of  that  title  which 
deals  with  this  very  period  of  the  churning  '90' s  and 
the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  wave 
of  intensified  commercialism  and  blatant  publicity, 
commonly  designated  under  the  general  heading  of 
advertising,  soon  swept  up  on  the  old-time  gentleman- 
scholar-collector,  and  almost  before  he  was  aware  of  it 
the  thundering  breakers  crashed  over  his  angry  head. 

More  and  more  space  was  being  devoted  by  the  news- 
papers to  spectacular  prices  paid  for  rare  books  and 
manuscripts.  (No  space  at  all  to  the  price  dips.)  The 
youthful  Rosenbach  with  the  chubby  countenance  and 
the  winning  smile  was  talking  too  much  to  the  press- 
men about  the  treasures  he  was  buying  in  London  and 
on  the  Continent  and  the  extraordinary  sums  he  was 
paying  for  them.  He  was  also  making  extravagant 
prophecies  concerning  their  likely  value  in  the  course  of 
the  next  generation.  Preposterous  nonsense!  Values 
had  not  multiplied  in  any  such  proportion  for  centuries. 

The  conservative  London  dealers  and  their  few 
counterparts  in  New  York  were  as  shocked  and  outraged 
as  were  the  collectors  by  the  weird  predictions  of  this 
amazing  young  man.  But  the  Rosenbach  recklessness 
has  in  the  light  of  recent  events  been  proven  con- 
servative understatement  —  at  least  as  respects  high- 
pressure  values  in  bull  markets.    He  was  quicker  than 
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any  of  his  competitors  to  size  up  the  new  type  of  Amer- 
ican collector  who  was  coming  into  the  game.  Mil- 
lionaires were  germinating  by  the  thousands  in  the 
United  States  every  year;  from  coast  to  coast  and  from 
border  to  border  they  were  building  palaces  and  man- 
sions, and  in  every  one  of  these  palaces  and  mansions 
there  was  some  sort  of  library.  Once  promote  the 
fashion  of  filling  even  a  portion  of  these  shelves  with 
first  editions  and  manuscripts,  and  no  limit  need  be 
placed  on  the  prices  asked,  when  stocks  are  booming, 
for  the  greatest  rarities.  So  the  young  man  went  back 
and  forth  between  London  and  New  York,  bidding  up 
single  items  to  five  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  paying 
nineteen  thousand,  five  hundred  pounds  for  a  Poe  letter, 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  a  Milton's  "Comus",  and 
so  on  and  so  on. 

And  in  each  and  every  instance  there  was  adequate 
advertising  in  the  press  of  these  insane  Rosenbach  pur- 
chases at  auction,  and  of  later  coups  at  reselling  at  a 
further  startling  advance.  In  addition  to  these  auction 
sensations,  there  were  private  purchases  of  whole  libra- 
ries by  the  same  gentleman,  in  which  huge  sums  were 
involved.  In  one  case  Rosenbach  bought  a  part  of  a 
library  from  a  noble  marquis,  one  of  the  really  great 
aristocrats  of  the  British  Empire,  for  which  he  paid  one 
million  dollars  outright. 

Here  was  a  transaction  to  which  almost  any  news- 
paper would  have  devoted  flamboyant  headlines.  But 
had  this  occurred,  there  would  have  been  no  sale.  The 
noble  marquis  stipulated  that  there  was  to  be  no  men- 
tion of  the  sale  until  after  his  death.  And  there  was 
none. 
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What  did  follow,  however,  was  a  private  resale,  over 
the  cable  wires  which  stretch  across  under  the  Atlantic 
between  London  and  New  York,  of  just  a  portion  of  that 
million-dollar  purchase  for  one  million,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  And  I  am  informed  that  there  is  still 
an  unsold  portion  of  the  library  which  is  being  held  for 
another  million  dollars. 

Some  may  say  that  the  noble  marquis  was  stung. 
Had  he  offered  these  treasures  that  his  ancestors  had 
brought  together  through  the  centuries  at  public  auction 
in  London  and  New  York  he  might  have  obtained  three 
million  dollars  for  them.  It  was  a  collection  of  infi- 
nitely greater  importance  than  the  Jerome  Kern  library, 
which  brought  more  than  a  million,  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Was  the  privacy  of  the  sale  he  made 
worth  a  might-have-got  two  million  dollars  to  him? 
I  am  convinced  it  was.  There  was  a  million  dollars  in 
cash  as  against  an  altogether  dubious  three  million  — 
dubious  considering  the  uncertainties  and  disappoint- 
ments of  many  book  auctions  —  and  distasteful  pub- 
licity. These  great  uncertainties  and  disappointments 
will  continue  so  long  as  auction  sales  remain  almost 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  a  little  group  of  dealers,  who 
may  have  abolished  the  infamous  knock-out  of  earlier 
days  but  who  nevertheless  continue  to  slaughter  the 
innocents. 

The  one  way  to  obviate  this  situation  would  be  to 
have  an  organized,  day-to-day  book  exchange,  some- 
what after  the  pattern  of  a  stock  exchange,  which  would 
supplant  Sotheby's,  the  American  Art  Association 
Anderson  Galleries,  and  the  few  other  minor  auction 
rooms  in  which  book  sales  infrequently  occur.    I  am 
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one  of  the  few  who  believe  that  such  an  exchange  could 
be  made  to  pay  and  that  it  would  prove  an  ultimate 
great  benefit  to  both  the  collector  and  the  dealer.  It 
would  then  be  possible  to  buy  a  book  or  a  manuscript 
and  to  sell  it  on  the  day  following,  if  the  occasion  arose. 

The  annual  money  turn-over  in  rare  books  and  manu- 
scripts has  grown  to  great  magnitude  within  the  past 
decade.  Although  no  complete  statistics  are  available, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  19x9  rare  book  and  manuscript 
purchases  in  the  English-speaking  world  totaled  above 
ten  million  dollars.  One  dealer  who  is  well  known  in 
the  top  ten  in  the  United  States  boasted  to  me  that  his 
gross  business  for  the  year  had  been  more  than  one 
million  dollars.  For  the  1918-19x9  season  the  total 
auction  sales  at  Sotheby's  were  five  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pounds,  or 
more  than  two  million,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars; 
proceeds  at  the  American  Art  Association  Anderson 
Galleries,  Inc.,  the  Kern  sale  included,  came  to 
$1,671, X93-15.  (There  was  a  marked  falling  off"  in 
the  19x9-1930  season.  The  A.  A.  A.  A.  Galleries 
dipped  way  down  to  total  sales  of  $653,005  and  the 
Sotheby  sales  for  the  same  depressed  period  declined  to 

£37MI3-) 

Ultraconservative  collectors,  backed  by  ultraconserv- 
ative  dealers,  will  object  that  a  day-to-day  book 
exchange  would  tend  further  to  commercialize  and  vul- 
garize book  collecting.  It  would  invite  into  the  field  a 
horde  of  speculators  and  manipulators  who  would  inflate 
values  far  above  where  they  have  ascended  since  the 
World  War.  In  my  opinion  there  would  be  no  more 
danger  —  less,  in  fact  —  of  manipulating  values  with  a 
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day-to-day  book  exchange  than  is  inherent  in  the  indus- 
try of  buying  and  selling  rare  books  to-day.  Certainly 
the  danger  of  bear  raids  and  bull  pools  is  almost  micro- 
scopic. Only  a  maniac  would  attempt  to  sell  a  "Morte 
Darthur",  a  first  folio  of  Shakespeare,  a  Gutenberg 
Bible,  or  a  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  short.  Be- 
fore he  could  attempt  such  an  operation  he  would  have 
to  know  not  only  where  he  could  find  a  copy  but  its 
exact  condition,  for  no  two  copies  of  an  important  first 
edition  of  any  considerable  degree  of  antiquity  and 
value  are  identically  alike. 

In  a  well-organized  and  honestly  conducted  book 
exchange  the  book  would  be  available  for  inspection  by 
all  bidders  before  it  was  put  up  for  sale.  The  exchange 
would  be  held  responsible  for  its  authenticity.  All 
transactions  would  be  on  a  cash  basis.  Lists  of  items 
to  be  sold  should  be  advertised  in  London,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
and  possibly  in  a  few  other  important  cities  a  week  in 
advance  of  the  date  of  sale.  This  could  be  done  at 
moderate  cost. 

So  far  as  risks  to  the  buyers  are  concerned,  they  would 
be  negligible  as  compared  with  the  risks  of  buying  stocks 
and  bonds.  The  individual  could  buy  on  his  own,  real- 
izing that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  ascertain  just 
what  he  was  buying,  or  he  could  buy  through  an  accred- 
ited agent  or  dealer  and  pay  a  commission  for  the  expert 
assistance  he  was  employing.  Executors  of  estates  could 
sell  off  the  libraries  of  decedents  over  as  long  or  short 
a  period  as  they  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

Naturally,  such  a  book  exchange  would  not  account 
for  all  the  buying  and  selling  of  rarities  that  appeal  to 
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the  collector.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
would  stimulate  rather  than  diminish  private  trading. 
Most  collectors  would  only  occasionally  find  the  par- 
ticular rarities  they  sought  offered  to  the  public  in  the 
book  exchange;  and  the  shrewd  dealer  could  hoard  his 
special  treasures,  as  has  been  his  practice  through  several 
centuries,  against  the  day  when  some  particularly  avid 
customer  appeared.  Then,  too,  dealers  who  are  con- 
stantly overloaded  with  surplus  stock  are  legion,  and  a 
book  exchange  should  come  as  a  great  boon  to  them  in 
constantly  lightening  the  load  at  a  very  small  selling 
cost. 

The  objection  will  of  course  be  offered  that  whenever 
a  book  comes  up  for  sale  in  which  a  dealer  has  a  peculiar 
interest  —  perhaps  because  he  has  stocked  up  with 
several  copies  of  that  book  —  he  will  make  it  a  point 
to  appear  at  the  exchange  and  protect  his  duplicates  by 
bidding  up  the  price.  So  much  the  better,  then,  for 
the  person  who  is  selling  that  book  in  the  exchange. 
Had  he  taken  it  to  the  dealer  who  had  the  surplus  copies 
or  to  some  one  who  happened  to  know  of  their  exist- 
ence, he  would  have  had  to  accept  a  depressed  price 
for  it. 

It  is  palpable,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  that  the  con- 
tinuous operation  of  a  book  exchange  would  serve  to 
broaden  the  interest  in  book  collecting  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  it  has  already  been  stimulated  by 
its  master  propagandists,  A.  Edward  Newton,  A.  S.  W. 
Rosenbach,  and  Gabriel  Wells.  The  newspapers  would 
detail  special  men  to  report  what  was  going  on.  When- 
ever anything  extraordinarily  important  was  coming  up 
for  sale,  there  would  be  available  the  most  competent 
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and  accurate  machinery  possible  for  working  up  public 
interest.  The  power  of  advertising  could  be  applied 
outside  of  the  book  exchange  just  as  it  is  nowadays 
employed  outside  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to 
promote  extraneous  interest  in  new  issues  of  stock  that 
are  being  offered  to  the  public. 

Those  skeptics  who  regard  all  forms  of  advertising  as 
handmaidens  of  chicanery  and  fraud,  who  attribute 
inflated  prices  for  all  manner  of  merchandise  to  the 
frightful  overhead  of  the  printed  word,  to  the  voice  of 
the  radio,  or  to  the  glaring  billboard  that  defaces  the 
landscape  of  half  the  world,  will  likely  sneer  at  this 
suggestion.  Another  new  field,  they  will  say,  for  the 
great  American  gods  of  bunk.  Will  nothing  remain 
sacred  from  their  baleful  touch? 

More  than  a  few  bibliophiles  of  the  old  school  made 
aspersions  much  in  this  tenor  concerning  Eddie  Newton's 
first  book,  "The  Amenities  of  Book  Collecting." 
"Rank  advertising,"  some  of  them  called  it.  "What 
does  this  upstart  know  about  the  subtleties  of  bibliog- 
raphy, about  the  refinements  of  bibliophilism?  He  is 
seeking  to  commercialize  the  pastime  of  gentlemen  and 
scholars.  He  makes  it  appear  that  we  buy  books  and 
manuscripts  as  much  by  impulse  of  cupidity  and  avarice 
as  by  the  nobler  motives  of  preserving  our  treasures  for 
posterity  and  providing  ourselves  with  objects  for  which 
we  have  a  passionate  fondness  and  a  divine  appreciation. 
It  amuses  us  to  be  called  bibliomaniacs,  but  it  enrages 
us  to  be  classed  with  speculators  and  traders." 

You  heard  more  of  this  comment  in  London  than  in 
America.  The  British  mind,  in  what  remains  of  the 
aristocracy,  has  not  completely  freed  itself  from  the 
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idea  that  business  and  trade  (save  banking  and  brewing 
and  distilling)  carry  a  vulgarizing  taint.  And  for  New- 
ton, a  business  man  without  any  pretense  of  aristocratic 
forbears,  to  write  a  book  about  book  collecting  was 


INSCRIPTION     IN      MY      FIRST-EDITION  "AMENI- 
TIEs'',    THE    BOOK    WHICH    LURED    ME    OVER  THE 
BRINK  INTO  THE  BOTTOMLESS  PIT  OF  BIBLIOMANIA 
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almost  as  if  a  stevedore  had  written  a  volume  on  court 
etiquette. 

So  "The  Amenities  of  Book  Collecting"  (of  which  I 
am  more  than  proud  to  possess  an  inscribed  first  edition) 
did  not  go  at  all  well  with  our  cousins  overseas.  But 
it  went  big  in  the  States.  It  was  a  delightfully  fresh 
treatment  of  a  subject  that  had  never  been  quite  human- 
ized in  the  past.  It  revealed  book  collectors  as  they 
were  in  the  mass,  playing  with  a  fascinating  hobby  that 
held  them  partly  by  its  sentimental  interest  and  partly 
because  it  might  justify  itself  as  a  capital  investment 
made  for  future  gain. 

Not  even  the  collectors  of  incalculable  wealth  were 
free  from  suspicion  of  sordid  considerations  as  they 
bought  for  their  foundations  and  their  personal  collec- 
tions. There  may  be  occasional  gentle  idiots  who  are 
free  of  this  taint,  but  my  only  acquaintance  with  them 
so  far  has  been  in  works  of  fiction. 

A.  Edward  Newton  disclosed  this  fact  with  charming 
candor  and,  as  I  have  said,  his  book  went  big  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  More  than  fifty  thousand  copies  of  the  four- 
dollar  edition  of  the  "Amenities"  were  bought  and  the 
book  still  goes  on  selling.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  promoting  widespread  interest 
in  book  collecting  —  and  in  increasing  the  values  of 
books  already  owned  by  his  cynical  detractors  —  since 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent. (The  phrasing  of  this  paragraph  is  in  the 
accepted  modern  advertising  manner.) 

The  sentence  last  but  one  may  make  a  hefty  claim, 
but  I  am  certain  that  Rosenbach  and  Gabriel  Wells  and 
Edgar  Wells  and  James  Drake  and  Arthur  Swann  of 
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New  York,  Charles  Sessler  of  Philadelphia,  Walter  Hill 
of  Chicago,  and  the  London  firms  of  Maggs  Brothers, 
Quaritch,  Elkin  Mathews,  Francis  Edwards,  and  Walter 
Spencer  will  subscribe  to  it.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a 
bookshop  in  the  English-speaking  world  that  you  may 
enter  to-day  and  not  be  offered  some  gem  which,  the 
dealer  will  inform  you,  has  been  indorsed  and  approved 
of  by  one  A.  Edward  Newton.  I  do  not  think  it  brash 
to  state  that  Newton's  books  have  been  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  at  least  ten  thousand  book  collectors. 
As  they  say  in  the  advertising  agencies,  he  sold  the 
American  public  on  book  collecting;  and  now,  after  a 
five-year  period  of  irate  aspersion  by  both  book  reviewers 
and  collectors,  he  is  selling  the  British  public. 

You  can  hardly  blame  the  ultraconservative  type  of 
reviewer,  to  whom  all  phases  of  modern  advertising  are 
abominable,  for  writing  down  Newton's  book  and 
charging  it  with  vulgar  flippancy.  In  the  "Amenities" 
Newton  mentioned  many  dealers  by  name  as  if  they 
were  his  familiars  and  friends,  and  he  boosted  them  in 
a  way  they  could  not  fail  to  profit  by.  Therefore,  he 
simply  could  not  be  a  gentleman  collector.  Further- 
more, he  was  not  a  scholar,  nor  did  his  book  contribute 
anything  to  the  science  of  bibliography.  The  only 
purpose  his  book  could  serve  would  be  to  attract  a  mul- 
titude of  undesirable  Americans,  of  the  type  Sinclair 
Lewis  and  H.  L.  Mencken  had  labeled  and  branded  for 
the  special  delectation  of  the  understanding  British 
public,  to  the  book-collecting  game. 

It  was  of  no  moment  to  the  reviewers  that  the  effect 
of  Newton's  book  was  to  add  millions  of  pounds  to  the 
value  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts  still  in  the  posses- 
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sion  of  the  British  public.  This  was  a  vulgar  aspect 
that  quite  properly  should  be  ignored.  Anything  that 
savored  of  Americanization  meant  the  lowering  of 
standards  and  the  cheapening  of  ideals.  The  American 
bragged  incessantly  of  his  dollars  and  put  a  price  label 
on  his  most  intimate  possessions.  With  all  his  vast 
wealth  he  was  still  a  Yankee  trader.  What  culture  he 
had  acquired  in  a  few  centuries  was  but  a  transparent 
film  through  which  the  dollar  sign  obtruded  and  blazed 
forth  as  a  national  symbol. 

That  he  reached  out  day  after  day  for  the  finer  and 
more  beautiful  things  that  were  possessed  by  the  older 
civilizations  of  Europe  did  not  signify  any  improve- 
ment in  his  taste,  as  he  continued  to  buy  these  precious 
objects  with  their  dollar  values  always  in  mind.  He 
did  not  waste  his  substance  and  impoverish  himself  to 
possess  them,  as  had  always  been  the  case  with  great 
numbers  of  the  British  aristocracy.  He  bought  them 
with  his  outrageous  surplus  income,  and  no  sooner  had 
he  bought  them  than  he  sought  to  advertise  them  vul- 
garly and  to  inflate  their  values  far  beyond  their  true 
worth. 

To  be  sure,  he  sometimes  gave  them  to  his  museums 
and  colleges  and  other  public  institutions  —  but  never 
with  becoming  anonymity,  as  was  the  custom  with  the 
leading  families  of  the  British  Empire.  He  advertised 
his  gifts  and  bragged  about  them.  He  exhibited  them 
and  cried  out  to  the  rabble  to  come  and  gaze  upon  them 
and  give  thanks  to  the  benefactor  for  his  noble  philan- 
thropy. 

However  much  we  may  wish  to  believe  the  contrary, 
this  is  the  view  of  us  that  generally  obtains  with  the 
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more  prosperous  class  of  the  British  public,  with  the 
class  of  British  men  and  women  who  swallow  without 
thought  or  question  what  their  writing  countrymen 
serve  up  to  them  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  A 
scattering  minority  of  their  writers  come  to  America, 
travel  extensively,  observe  shrewdly,  and  return  home 
with  a  mellowed  view  of  our  Babbitts  and  our  boobery, 
but  what  they  write  of  us  in  genial  and  friendly  strain 
never  goes  down  with  the  British  reading  public. 
Yankee-flatterers  are  instantly  charged  by  the  stay-at- 
home  critics  and  reviewers  with  Americanomania  or  with 
seeking  to  curry  favor  with  their  American  publishers 
and  American  lecture-tour  managers.  Our  two  great 
geniuses  of  the  present  epoch,  Lewis  and  Mencken, 
have  disclosed  us  as  we  are,  and  for  any  mere  Britisher 
to  tamper  with  the  accepted  formula  for  constructing  a 
one  hundred  per  cent.  Babbitt  in  his  true  guise  of  Yankee 
moron  is  a  sign  of  ulterior  motive  or  of  softening  of  the 
brain  on  the  said  Britisher's  part. 

I  fear  this  view  of  us  will  continue  to  obtain  until  the 
last  pound  on  the  British  war  debt  is  paid  or  until  we 
yield  to  a  certain  group  of  international  economists, 
and  cancel  the  debt.  Even  then  I  doubt  if  there  would 
be  more  than  a  brief  lull  in  the  animosities  that  have 
become  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  British  journalist  and 
the  British  reviewer.  That  is,  unless  we  should  go 
broke  and  be  invaded  and  overrun  by  an  alien  enemy 
even  more  obnoxious  to  the  British  mind  than  we  are, 
if  any  such  there  be. 

A  harsh  and  unhappy  view,  I  admit,  but  it  is  based  on 
continual  visits  and  observations  in  the  British  Isles 
during  the  past  twelve  years.    Not  that  it  interferes  in 
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the  least  with  my  many  friendships  with  English  men 
and  women  and  my  deep-rooted  admiration  for  what  is 
likable  in  them.  Nor  will  it  interfere  with  the  great 
joy  I  always  take  in  being  in  London  —  in  going  back 
again  and  again  to  the  museums  and  galleries  and  libra- 
ries, breathing  in  the  London  soot,  and  acquiring  a 
frightful  indigestion  from  overindulgence  in  crumpets 
and  steak-kidney-and-lark  pie,  in  ale  and  vintage 
Scotch.  As  the  man  from  Cork  said  to  his  Belfast 
crony,  "We  can  go  on  hating  each  other  like  hell  and 
still  be  good  friends." 

This  chapter  is  supposed  to  treat  of  advertising.  As 
the  man  who  followed  Edward  W.  Bok  as  editor  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  survived  at  it  for  eight  years, 
during  which  time  I  was  a  director  of  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company,  I  should  have  better  than  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  advertising;  for  we  sold  seventy 
million  dollars'  worth  of  it  a  year. 

My  job  didn't  call  for  selling  any  of  it,  but  if  the 
magazine  I  was  responsible  for  did  not  get  enough  adver- 
tising revenue  I  was  doomed.  So  I  had  to  give  much 
thought  to  the  subject  and  feel  an  abiding  confidence  in 
its  efficacy  and  force.  I  still  do,  for  that  matter,  though 
I  will  not  deny  that  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  blah  and 
gaga  is  forced  upon  a  gentle  and  uncomplaining  public 
in  the  name  of  advertising.  It  could  not  be  otherwise, 
as  all  advertising  by  its  very  nature  is  a  product  of 
evoked  and  provoked  enthusiasms.  And  where  is  the 
man  or  woman  who,  under  the  pressure  of  enthusiasm, 
will  fail  to  gush  or  burble  or  derive  six  or  eight  from 
adding  two  to  two?  None  the  less,  great  good  has 
been  accomplished  by  telling  the  world  what  are  the 
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better  things  to  buy.  It  is  far  easier  to  be  stung  in  pur- 
chasing an  unadvertised  product  than  one  that  is  adver- 
tised.   All  book  collectors  know  this  to  be  a  fact. 

Henry  Ford,  who  scorned  paid  advertising  for  years, 
at  first  refused  to  admit  that  the  enormous  circulation 
given  to  the  innumerable  jokes  about  his  Model  T  was 
in  itself  the  greatest  unpaid-for  advertising  that  ever 
accrued  to  any  manufacturer.  It  was  only  after  the 
Ford  jokes  had  been  worn  threadbare  and  the  term  Tin 
Lizzie  lost  its  humorous  connotation  that  the  world's 
greatest  billionaire  awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  had  better 
devise  an  improved  product  —  one  for  which  no  owner 
need  apologize  —  and  buy  space  in  periodicals  wherein 
to  advertise. 

Once  Henry  the  Great  was  converted,  he  began  to 
spend  immense  sums  on  advertising,  and  he  is  now  sold 
on  its  economic  value  and  force.  The  Tin  Lizzie  label 
of  opprobrium  is  practically  forgotten.  No  one  any 
longer  feels  sheepish  about  his  Ford,  when  he  can  go 
zipping  along  the  roads  at  better  than  sixty  miles  an 
hour. 

If  you  have  faith  in  what  modern  advertising  can  do 
for  you,  you  build  your  product  to  match  your  high- 
pressure  enthusiasm  and  then  cash  in  on  the  result. 
This  potent  factor  in  trade  has  accomplished  worlds  of 
good,  so  why  not  apply  a  wee  bit  of  it  to  the  rare  book 
and  manuscript  industry?  Why,  to  get  down  to  cases, 
pillory  Newton  and  Rosenbach  for  boosting  the  greatest 
of  all  hobbies  in  the  modern  manner? 

Just  among  us  all,  I  am  only  too  glad  to  join  their 
claque  and  help  the  cause  along.  More  glad  than  ever 
after  my  recent  visit  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in 
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Paris,  where  the  greatest  book  and  manuscript  treasures 
in  the  world  are  as  effectually  sequestered  from  the  public 
gaze  as  they  were  when  the  robber  barons  were  on  the 
rampage. 

I  did  manage  to  view  the  great  vellum  Gutenberg 
Bible  and  six  copies  of  the  148 1  Dante  "Divine  Comedy", 
which  was  illustrated  by  Botticelli;  but  it  was  a  good 
deal  like  trying  to  see  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  I 
was  watched  and  warded  through  at  least  six  inclosures 
that  were  unlocked  before  we  entered  and  locked  after 
us  as  we  passed  through.  There  were  spiral  staircases 
to  ascend,  massive  doors  and  gates  to  penetrate,  before 
we  reached  a  spacious  room  containing  tens  of  thousands 
of  treasures,  most  of  which  had  not  been  thumbed  for 
generations.  There  was  not  a  soul  in  this  huge  room 
and  I  had  the  feeling  of  being  infinitely  solitary.  Too, 
there  was  subtle  suggestion  in  the  very  atmosphere  that 
I  was  an  invader,  unwonted  and  unwanted;  that  the 
chamber  was  reserved  for  dust  and  mildew  and  utter 
emptiness  —  a  perfect  sepulcher. 

Such,  because  of  the  old-time  scholar's  idea  of  clois- 
tered exclusiveness,  is  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  greatest 
library  in  the  world  (of  that  I  have  no  doubt).  This 
ancient  building  on  the  Rue  Richelieu  contains  four 
million,  five  hundred  thousand  books  and  more  than 
half  a  million  manuscripts,  collected  over  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years  and  more.  It  contains  the  libraries  of 
a  score  of  kings,  a  few  emperors,  two  great  princes  of 
the  church  —  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  —  and  one  con- 
queror of  the  world.  Vast  stores  of  Napoleon's  loot 
are  contained  within  its  walls,  but  they  are  scattered 
indiscriminately  on  the  shelves  of  at  least  a  dozen  rooms. 
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And  these  treasures  are  catalogued  by  authors,  a  good 
deal  as  Cardinal  Mazarin  catalogued  his  library  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Adequate  title  descriptions  are 
lacking,  let  alone  details  as  to  the  provenance,  the  exact 
edition,  or,  in  the  case  of  handwritten  manuscripts,  the 
maker. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  the  scholar,  the 
antiquarian,  or  the  bibliophile  who  presents  himself  at 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  with  proper  and  sufficient 
credentials  is  not  received  with  courtesy  and  allowed  to 
see  what  he  specifically  wishes  to  see.  But  he  must 
know  with  great  definiteness  what  book  or  manuscript 
he  seeks  and  how  it  is  catalogued.  If  his  description 
and  the  catalogue's  agree,  he  will  be  accompanied  by 
two  attendants  through  the  many  locked  and  bolted 
passages  and  rooms  to  that  department  where  the  desired 
item  is  kept.  The  book  or  manuscript  will  then  be 
taken  from  the  shelf  and  he  will  be  allowed  to  open  it, 
carefully  watched  by  an  attendant  on  the  right  and  by 
an  attendant  on  the  left.  There  are  no  tables  near  by 
to  lay  the  book  on,  no  chairs  to  sit  upon.  He  must 
stand  and  hold  it  in  his  hands,  however  unwieldy  it 
may  be.  And  he  must  feel  withal  that  he,  an  inter- 
loper and  a  snooper,  is  taking  up  valuable  time  which 
should  be  devoted  to  other  tasks  by  employees  of  the 
library  who  have  no  particle  of  sympathy  with  what  he 
seeks  to  know  or  learn. 

Now,  none  of  this  is  the  fault  of  the  director  of  the 
library  or  his  staff.  The  institution  is  carried  on  at 
minimum  cost  to  the  government.  Appropriations  for 
its  maintenance  are  as  near  the  starvation  allowance 
as  it  is  possible  to  trim  them  down.    Supplement  this 
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allowance  by  the  sum  needed  to  maintain  one  or  two 
submarines  for  the  French  navy,  and  how  differently 
this  great  storehouse  of  untold  treasures  might  be  run ! 

As  it  is  conducted  now,  it  is  a  library  to  which  the 
general  public  may  come  for  the  perusal  of  modern 
books,  reference  books,  and  other  works  of  interest  to 
the  student  and  scholar.  But  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  magnificent  relics  of  the  literature  of  past  cen- 
turies are  buried  away  almost  as  completely  as  if  they 
were  sealed  up  in  some  dungeon  oubliette. 

What,  perchance,  has  all  this  to  do  with  advertising? 
Much.  Modern  American  advertising  of  the  sort  most 
frequently  reviled  could  very  swiftly  transform  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  into  a  show  place  that  would 
attract  thousands  —  yes,  tens  of  thousands  —  of  visi- 
tors where  it  attracts  one  to-day. 

I  can  hear  it  said  sneeringly,  "  A  vulgar  gaping  mob  !" 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  for  the  most  part  an  intel- 
ligently interested  multitude.  There  would  be  students 
and  scholars  from  all  over  the  world.  Thousands  of 
the  notable  books  and  manuscripts  could  be  laid  in 
showcases  as  they  are  in  the  Laurentian  Library  in 
Florence,  in  the  Vatican  Library  in  Rome,  and  in  all  the 
major  British  and  American  public  libraries.  A  com- 
petent staff  could  be  detailed  to  make  new  inventories 
of  the  entire  contents  of  the  library,  to  compile  a  cata- 
logue in  the  modern  scientific  manner,  that  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  discoveries  of  incalculable  value  to 
scholarship.  Such  an  inventory  would  bring  to  light 
treasures  the  existence  of  which  is  unknown  to-day,  a 
few  of  which  would  be  worth  more  than  all  the  cost 
involved  in  such  a  great  work.  This  is  just  what 
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happened  in  the  Vatican  Library,  following  upon  the 
employment  of  funds  provided  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Let  the  fact  of  what  has  been  accomplished  at  the 
Vatican  be  advertised  widely  enough  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  French  public,  and  the  machinery  would 


THE  LOUTERELL  PSALTER;  executed  in 
East  Anglia  about  1340  for  Sir  Geoffrey  Louterell 
of  Irnham,  co.  Lincoln,  and  profusely  decorated  with 
drawings  illustrative  of  contemporary  life  and  customs. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  case  are  facsimiles  of 
other  pages.  One  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  our 
knowledge  of  English  country  life  in  medieval  times. 

The  purchase  price,  of  this  MS..  £31.500,  has 
been  generously  advanced  to  the  Trustees,  free  of 
interest,  by  Mr.  f.  Pierpont  Morgan,  on  the 
understanding  that  it  will  be  repaid  to  him  within 
twelve  months.  Subscriptions  and  promises 
may  be  sent  either  to  the  Director  of  the  British 
Museum  or  to  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund, 
Hertford  House,  Manchester  Square,  W.i. 

Contributions  may  also  be  placed  in  the  adjoining 
collecting  box. 


BRITISH    MUSEUM    ADVERTISEMENT  WHICH 
RAISED  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO   BUY  LOUTERELL 
PSALTER  FOR  NATION 

soon  be  put  in  motion  to  modernize  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  to  make  of  it  a  treasure  house  that  would 
shortly  come  to  mean  as  much  to  the  French  people  and 
to  the  world  outside  as  the  Louvre  does  to-day.  Yes, 
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advertise  it,  and  keep  on  advertising  it,  until  such  a 
time  when  it  would  need  no  more  advertising  than  does 
the  British  Museum,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  or 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington. 

How  about  the  money  to  pay  for  this  advertising 
campaign?  Who  would  contribute  to  such  a  cause 
without  hope  of  money  return  or  personal  glory?  The 
sordid  side  again  !  But  for  this  sort  of  advertising  very 
little  money  need  be  required.  Let  somebody  write  a 
book  about  the  sad  neglect  of  the  national  library  of 
France;  let  the  press  take  up  the  cry.  Savage  opposition 
would  develop.  You  could  safely  assume  that  the  full 
membership  of  the  French  Academy  would  declare  for 
the  status  quo.  Old-fogydom  to  a  man  would  denounce 
the  scheme  of  popularizing  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
as  another  surrender  to  the  barbaric  customs  of  North 
America.  You  would  soon  have  the  members  of  the 
left  and  the  members  of  the  right  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  at  one  another's  throats.  A  distressing  spec- 
tacle to  the  supersensitive  savant  of  the  old  school; 
yet  by  means  of  such  shocking  brawls  have  most  of  the 
advances  been  made  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 
The  world  does  move,  and  cobwebs  may  no  longer  be 
cherished,  save  around  the  grimy  bottles  of  old  vintages. 

Hence,  let  us  go  on  promoting,  as  A.  Edward  Newton 
has  so  nobly  done,  a  wider  and  even  wider  public  interest 
in  the  collection  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts. 

It  is  lamented  on  the  British  Isles  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent that  the  United  States  of  America  has  bred  a  new 
kind  of  parvenu  who  is  demoralizing  the  gentleman's 
hobby  of  book  collecting  by  going  about  it  in  a  boister- 
ous and  highly  objectionable  manner;  that  he  is  spend- 
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ing  his  money  like  a  drunken  sailor  (and  mostly  by 
deputy  at  that)  on  the  treasures  that  belong  by  every 
moral  and  divine  right  in  the  libraries  of  the  scholarly, 
the  refined,  and  the  elegant;  that  by  so  doing  he  is 
making  it  impossible  for  the  worthy  ones  who  have 
not  even  a  shadow  of  his  wealth  at  their  command  to 
pursue  their  hobby  and  fulfill  their  legitimate  yearnings. 

There  is  not  a  particle  that  is  new  in  this  lament.  The 
same  sort  of  plaintive  protest  was  heard  among  the 
self-chosen  few  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  and 
recorded  by  the  eminent  bibliophile  and  historian,  John 
Hill  Burton.    Here  is  Doctor  Burton's  commentary: 

Neither  is  the  rich  man  who  purchases  fine  and  dear  books 
by  deputy  to  be  admitted  within  the  category  of  the  genu- 
ine book-hunter.  He  must  hunt  himself  —  must  actually 
undergo  the  anxiety,  the  fatigue,  and,  so  far  as  purse  is  con- 
cerned, the  risks  of  the  chase.  Your  rich  man,  known  to 
the  trade  as  a  great  orderer  of  books,  is  like  the  owner  of 
the  great  game-preserve,  where  the  sport  is  heavy  butchery; 
there  is  none  of  the  real  zest  of  the  hunter  of  the  wilderness 
to  be  had  within  his  gates.  The  old  Duke  of  Roxburghe 
wisely  sank  his  rank  and  his  wealth,  and  wandered  indus- 
triously and  zealously  from  shop  to  stall  all  over  the  world, 
just  as  he  wandered  over  the  moor,  stalking  the  deer.  One 
element  in  the  excitement  of  the  poorer  book-hunter  he  must 
have  lacked  —  the  feeling  of  committing  something  extrava- 
gant —  the  consciousness  of  parting  with  that  which  will  be 
missed.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Dibdin's  expatiations  among  rare 
and  valuable  volumes  are,  after  all,  so  devoid  of  interest,  is, 
that  he  occupied  himself  in  a  great  measure  to  catering  for 
men  with  measureless  purses.  Hence  there  is  throughout 
too  exact  an  estimate  of  everything  by  what  it  is  worth  in 
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sterling  cash,  with  a  contempt  for  small  things,  which  has 
an  unpleasant  odor  of  plush  and  shoulder-knot  about  it. 

Compared  with  dear  old  Monkbarns  and  his  prowlings 
among  the  stalls,  the  narratives  of  the  Boccaccio  of  the  book- 
trade  are  like  the  account  of  a  journey  that  might  be  written 
from  the  rumble  of  the  travelling  chariot,  when  compared 
with  the  adventurous  narrative  of  the  pedestrian  or  of  the 
wanderer  in  the  far  East.  Everything  is  too  comfortable, 
luxurious,  and  easy  —  russia,  morocco,  embossing,  marbling, 
gilding  —  all  crowding  on  one  another,  till  one  feels  suf- 
focated with  riches.  There  is  a  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  utter  useless  pomp  of  the  whole  thing.  Volumes,  in  the 
condition  in  which  he  generally  describes  them,  are  no  more 
fitted  for  use  and  consultation  than  white  kid  gloves  and  silk 
stockings  are  for  hard  work.  Books  should  be  used  decently 
and  respectfully  —  reverently,  if  you  will;  but  let  there  be 
no  toleration  for  the  doctrine  that  there  are  volumes  too 
splendid  for  use,  too  fine  almost  to  be  looked  at,  as  Brummel 
said  of  some  of  his  Dresden  china. 

That  there  should  be  little  interest  in  the  record  of  rich 
men  buying  costly  books  which  they  know  nothing  about 
and  never  become  acquainted  with,  is  an  illustration  of  a 
wholesome  truth,  pervading  all  human  endeavours  after 
happiness. 

Has  not  much  of  the  above  a  very  familiar  modern 
tinkle  to  it?  This  notwithstanding  that  in  Dibdin's 
day  there  were  no  such  enormously  rich  patrons  as  you 
will  find  among  the  customers  for  whom  Rosenbach  and 
Gabriel  Wells  act  as  deputies  nowadays;  nor  were  there 
any  shops  in  which  to  display  the  dealers'  wares  that 
could  in  any  way  compare  to  the  de  luxe  emporium  of 
the  Rosenbach  brothers  in  Manhattan. 

I  am  profoundly  convinced,  Doctor  Burton  to  the 
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contrary  notwithstanding,  that  the  zeal  of  many  book 
hunters  who  buy  by  deputy  in  our  present  epoch  is  as 
genuine  as  is  the  zeal  of  many  others  who  have  the  lei- 
sure to  go  snooping  about.  In  America  at  least,  most 
of  the  book  collectors  who  are  building  up  important 
libraries  for  themselves  or  for  foundations  they  have 
created  are  men  much  occupied  with  their  individual 
business  enterprises.  What  there  is  of  a  leisure  class 
in  the  United  States  produces  a  scant  few  bibliomaniacs. 
Breeding  race  horses,  playing  polo,  yachting,  golfing  — 
with  time  off  for  cocktails,' gambling,  and  domestic 
triangles  —  are  the  pastimes  of  our  idle  rich.  Any- 
thing that  savors  of  scholarly  pursuits  is  in  the  main 
taboo.  It  is  their  compatriots  who  cannot  extricate 
themselves  from  the  industries  they  have  built  up  or 
inherited  who  devote  the  little  leisure  they  can  set 
aside  to  books  and  paintings.  And,  happily  for  the 
dealers,  they  must  procure  the  bulk  of  their  treasures 
through  agents. 

This  in  itself  should  account  for  the  spectacular 
prices  being  paid  for  the  spectacular  rarities.  But  it 
has  not  depleted,  to  any  great  degree,  the  supply  of  rare 
books  in  which  many  thousands  of  collectors  are  inter- 
ested who  cannot  aspire  to  first  issues  from  the  presses 
of  Gutenberg  and  Fust,  Caxton,  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
Pynson,  Elzevir,  Aldine,  and  Jensen,  or  to  manuscripts 
of  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Boswell,  Keats,  Shelley, 
Dickens,  Poe,  and  a  few  others  of  the  howling  swells 
of  whom  competing  Midases  are  most  conscious.  As 
one  optimistic  American  beginner  recently  remarked : 

"In  spite  of  all  that  I  have  been  hearing  about  the 
drying  up  of  the  supply  of  collectable  books  and  manu- 
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scripts,  there  seem  to  be  about  one  hundred  times  as 
many  still  available  as  I  and  my  issue  for  five  generations 
could  find  shelf  room  for.    Or,  to  look  at  it  in  another 


PSALTER  AND  HOURS,  executed  for  John  of 
Lancaster,  Duke  of  Bedford  [1389-1435].  third  son 
of  Henry  IV  and  Regent  of  France  after  the  death 
of  Henry  V  The  date  must  fall  between  14 14, 
when  John  of  Lancaster  was  created  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  1435,  the  year  of  his  death.  Among  the  artists 
was  Herman  an  Englishman,  whose  name  occurs  on 
two  of  the  pages  and  is  found  also  in  the  Chichele 
Breviary  at  Lambeth.  The  Dukes  arms,*(quarterly 
France  and  England,  with  a  label  of  five  points,  two  of 
Brittany,  three  of  France),  are  seen  in  the  right  margin 
of  the  page  shown*  At  the  foot  of  the  page  are  those  of 
a  later  owner,  William  Catesby,  the  councillor  of 
Richard  III.  Illuminated  with  historiated  initials 
and  borders;  a  striking  feature  of  the  MS.  is  the  series 
of  small  initials  containing  heads,  many  of  them 
undoubtedly  portraits,  furnishing  a  remarkable 
-example  of-medieval  English  portraiture.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  case  are  facsimiles  of  some  of  these. 

This  MS.  was  purchased  on  behalf  of  the  Museum 
by  Mr.  J,  Pierpont  Morgan  for  £33.000,  on  the 
Understanding  that  if  the  Museum  is  unable  to  repay 
this  amount  within  twelve  months  the  manuscript 
will  become  his  property.  Subscriptions  and  promises 
may  be  sent  either  to  the  Director  of  the  British 
Museum  or  to  the  National  Art  Collections  .Fund. 
Hertford  House,  Manchester  Square.  W.i. 

Contributions  may  also  be  placed  in  the  adjoming 
collecting  box. 


ADVERTISEMENT   WHICH   FAILED   TO    RAISE  FUND 
FOR   PURCHASE    OF    BEDFORD    BOOK    OF  HOURS 

National  Art  Collection  Fund  made  up  more  than  £10,000  deficiency  on  the 

last  day  allowed. 
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way,  suppose  I  say  to  myself,  'Tom,  I  am  going  to  run 
down  immaculate  first  issues  of  "Tom  Brown's  School 
Days"  and  "Ten  Thousand  A- Year"  without  the  aid  of 
dealers  and  without  looking  at  the  catalogues/  There 
would  be  a  good  two  or  three  years'  job  ahead  of  me, 
and  no  end  of  amusement  in  the  quest." 

There  are  books  even  some  of  the  so-called  billion- 
aire collectors  might  covet  and  not  find  through  long 
years  of  industrious  search,  no  matter  how  great  a  sum 
they  were  willing  to  disgorge.  Among  a  dozen  or 
more  I  could  name  is  Caxton's  "The  Game  of  the  Play 
of  Chess",  printed  in  1474.  Kings,  dukes,  earls,  mar- 
quises, and  some  of  the  great  money  barons  of  Thread- 
needle  Street  hunted  in  vain  for  a  perfect  specimen  of 
this  book  a  century  ago.  One  or  two  of  them  felt  that 
they  would  be  almost  willing  to  part  with  two  hundred 
pounds  for  it  —  an  insane  extravagance  for  even  the 
greatest  of  the  great  among  book  collectors  of  that  day. 

Yet  it  fell  to  none  of  the  illustrious  to  find  this  Cax- 
ton,  either  personally  or  by  deputy.  A  copy  was  found 
nevertheless  by  one  Davie  Wilson,  commonly  called 
Snuffy  Davie.  Of  the  lower  order  of  book  hunters,  he 
adored  to  unearth  rarities,  but  his  commercial  instincts 
invariably  overwhelmed  his  love  for  the  objects  ob- 
tained. He  was  frequently  referred  to  in  his  day  as  the 
prince  of  scouts,  though  he  was  a  pretender  and  an  out- 
law among  collectors  and  an  anathema  to  the  leading 
dealers  because  of  his  uncanny  way  of  bobbing  up  with 
submerged  finds  that  they  could  never  locate  for  their 
customers.  Here  is  the  record  left  by  Monkbarns  of  one 
of  the  foremost  achievements  of  the  much-abused  ferret, 
Davie  Wilson: 
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Snuffy  Davie  bought  "The  Game  of  Chess",  1474,  the  first 
book  ever  printed  in  England  [it  is  held  now  that  Caxton 
printed  "The  Game  of  Chess"  in  Bruges],  from  a  stall  in 
Holland,  for  about  two  groschen,  or  twopence  of  our  money. 
He  sold  it  to  Osborne  [a  dealer]  for  twenty  pounds,  and  as 
many  books  as  came  to  twenty  pounds  more.  Osborne 
resold  this  inimitable  windfall  to  Dr.  Askew  for  sixty  guineas. 
And  at  Dr.  Askew's  sale  this  inestimable  treasure  blazed 
forth  in  its  true  value,  and  was  purchased  by  royalty  itself 
for  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds.  [About  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.]  Could  a  copy  now  occur,  Lord  only 
knows  what  would  be  its  ransom  !  —  and  yet  it  was  originally 
secured,  by  skill  and  research,  for  the  easy  equivalent  of 
twopence  sterling.  Happy,  thrice  happy,  Snuffy  Davie !  — 
and  blessed  were  the  times  when  thy  industry  could  be  so 
rewarded. 

Low  as  Snuffy  Davie  ranked  in  the  social  world  of 
bibliomania  one  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  nevertheless 
admitted  that  he  was  a  priceless  sort  of  pest  whose 
genius  could  not  be  underrated.  Here  is  Doctor  John 
Hill  Burton's  comment  on  Snuffy's  discovery  of  "The 
Game  of  Chess" : 

In  such  a  manner  is  it  that  books  are  saved  from  annihila- 
tion, and  that  their  preservers  become  the  feeders  of  the  great 
collections  in  which,  after  their  value  is  established,  they 
find  refuge;  and  herein  it  is  that  the  class  [in  which  Snuffy 
Davie  held  princely  rank]  perform  an  inestimable  service  to 
literature.  It  is,  as  you  will  observe,  the  general  ambition 
of  the  class  to  find  value  where  there  seems  to  be  none,  and 
this  develops  a  certain  skill  and  subtlety,  enabling  the  oper- 
ator, in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  rubbish,  to  put  his  finger  on 
those  things  which  have  in  them  the  latent  capacity  to 
become  valuable  and  curious.  The  adept  will  at  once  intui- 
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tively  separate  from  its  friends  the  book  that  either  is  or  will 
become  curious.  There  must  be  something  more  than  mere 
rarity  to  give  it  this  value,  although  high  authorities  speak 
of  the  paucity  of  copies  as  being  everything. 

Then  Doctor  Burton  quotes  the  eminent  French  bib- 
liographer, David  Clement:  "A  book  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  the  country  where  it  is  sought  ought  to 
be  called  simply  rare;  a  book  which  it  is  difficult  to  find 
in  any  country  may  be  called  very  rare;  a  book  of  which 
there  are  only  fifty  or  sixty  copies  existing,  or  which 
appears  so  seldom  as  if  there  never  had  been  more  at  any 
time  than  that  number  of  copies,  ranks  as  extremely  rare; 
and  when  the  whole  number  of  copies  does  not  exceed 
ten,  this  constitutes  excessive  rarity,  or  rarity  in  the 
highest  degree." 

It  should  be  well  for  all  beginning  collectors  to  have 
these  definitions  of  scarcity  always  in  mind,  for  there 
is  nothing  easier  in  the  early  days  of  collecting  than  to 
lose  one's  sense  of  proportion.  If  you  happen  to  be  a 
Snuffy  Davie,  of  course,  instinct  will  serve  better  than 
any  dictum  that  was  ever  devised. 
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There  was  a  gap  of  several  days  between  the  writing 
of  the  last  paragraph  in  the  preceding  chapter  and  the 
beginning  paragraph  of  this  one.  This  gap  occurred  in 
Paris  in  the  spring  of  1930.  I  began  this  book  in 
Taormina,  went  on  with  it  later  in  Rome,  and  tried  to 
keep  it  going  on  the  Rotterdam  while  cruising  about  the 
Mediterranean,  but  there  were  too  many  interruptions. 
I  carried  my  little  typing  machine  up  the  Nile  as  far  as 
Luxor,  but  there  were  too  many  tombs  and  temples,  too 
many  celebrities  round  about  to  meet  and  chatter  with 
or  to  gaze  at  and  speculate  about:  the  King  of  Egypt, 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Belgium,  the  Queen  of  Rumania, 
Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Gertrude  Atherton, 
Julia  Marlowe,  Norman  Douglas,  Robert  Hichens. 
The  portable  typewriter  gathered  the  same  dust  that 
had  blown  about  the  heads  of  Rameses,  King  Tut,  and 
the  Persian  vandals  who  had  sought  in  vain  to  obliterate 
the  magnificence  of  ancient  Thebes. 

But  after  a  hiatus  of  five  weeks  or  so,  we  came  on  up 
to  Paris,  and  in  a  cosy  salon  in  the  Hotel  de  France  et 
de  Choiseul,  on  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  I  got  the  little 
machine  going  again.  Having  informed  a  few  friends 
of  the  nature  of  my  activities,  I  was  invited  to  talk  on 
the  subject  of  book  collecting  before  members  of  the 
American  Club  in  Paris.  Said  Theodore  Rousseau, 
president  of  the  club:  "There  are  very  few  book  col- 
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lectors  among  us,  but  most  of  us  read  a  book  now  and 
then.  Michael  Arlen  will  be  at  the  luncheon;  also 
Burton  Stevenson,  director  of  the  American  Library 
here,  and  young  Mr.  Werner,  who  wrote  those  interest- 
ing biographies  of  P.  T.  Barnum  and  Brigham  Young. 
You  will  likewise  meet  the  new  consul  general,  several 
members  of  the  American  legation,  a  few  naval  and 
military  attaches,  and  Monsieur  Bunau-Varilla  of  Pan- 
ama Canal  fame.  The  rest  will  be  bankers,  brokers, 
and  journalists,  notably  W.  Morton  Fullerton,  who 
wrote  'Problems  of  Power.'  He  tells  me  he  has  a  very 
fine  first  edition  of  'Leaves  of  Grass'  which  Walt  Whit- 
man sent  to  him  with  a  letter  thanking  him  for  a  flatter- 
ing critique  in  the  Boston  Advertiser  at  a  time  when 
Whitman  was  under  a  sentence  of  excommunication  by 
the  great  Brahmins  of  the  codfish  metropolis. 

"Quite  a  mixed  crowd,"  he  concluded,  "with  a  fairly 
high  average  of  intelligence;  nevertheless  give  them 
what  you  have  to  give  them  in  the  lighter  vein;  stick 
to  the  high  lights." 

I  obeyed  instructions.  I  called  my  little  talk  "Bull's- 
Eyes  in  Book  Collecting"  and  did  not  depart  from  the 
lighter  vein.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  have,  had  I 
wished.  The  chief  fault  the  critics  will  find  with  this 
book  will  be  that  too  much  of  it,  if  not  all  of  it,  is  too 
light.  I  might  as  well  anticipate  their  complaints  and 
remark  that  it  had  to  be  so  —  that  I  am  a  bit  in  the 
lighter  vein  myself,  that  I  have  allowed  the  spirit  of 
frivolity  to  invade  this  hobby  of  mine,  and  that  in  doing 
so  I  have  seemed  to  get  just  so  much  more  enjoyment 
out  of  it. 

Now,  this  little  talk  of  mine  in  Paris  on  the  bull's- 
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eyes  in  book  collecting  most  likely  has  no  place  in  this 
book,  but  I  am  going  to  insert  it  nevertheless.  It  seemed 
to  make  quite  a  hit  at  that  American  Club  luncheon, 
and  nearly  all  the  gentlemen  I  have  named  as  being 
present  said  pleasant  things  about  it  afterward.  (You 
readers  may  judge  whether  they  were  merely  being 
polite,  whether  there  was  something  in  the  atmosphere 
at  the  Restaurant  Langer  that  softened  and  mellowed 
them.)  The  American  newspapers  printed  in  Paris 
ran  most  of  this  little  talk,  omitting  only  the  anecdote 
concerning  Baron  X.  I  began  with  the  trifling  exag- 
geration that  I  was  a  Class  A  maniac  who  would  com- 
mit more  crimes  in  the  pursuit  of  my  hobby  than  Edgar 
Wallace  had  ever  dreamed  of  —  in  other  words,  a 
bibliomaniac.    I  then  went  on,  as  follows: 

We  bibliomaniacs  are  all  very  frank  about  —  yes,  proud 
of  —  our  mental  lesions.  We  regard  lightly  our  acts  of 
murder,  mayhem,  rape,  arson,  larceny,  and  simple  assault 
with  intent  to  slay,  when  committed  for  the  benign  purpose 
of  saving  to  the  world  (temporarily  for  ourselves)  the  literary 
treasures  of  all  time.  Surely  they  are  worthy  crimes.  Do 
we  not  see  the  same  thing  going  on  at  home  every  day  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  prohibition?  Hence,  our  creed  is:  whatever 
the  book  collector's  madness  may  lead  to  is  justified  by  the 
nobility  of  the  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  true  bibliomaniacs  like  to  think 
that  every  other  form  of  specialized  acquisitiveness  is  at 
least  futile  and  ridiculous  if  not  actually  maniacal.  They 
joke  about  Henry  Ford  and  his  collecting  old  American  inns, 
ancient  hearses  and  one-horse  shays,  antique  bedsprings  and 
buggy  springs,  old  Colonial  saucepans  and  bedpans.  Also 
they  love  to  tell  the  story  of  old  Baron  X,  who  filled  his 
Schloss  somewhere  near  Baden-Baden  with  antiquated  speci- 
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mens  of  vases  de  nuit,  some  of  them  dating  back  to  the  grand- 
father of  Tutankhamen. 

Baron  X  was  too  old  to  serve  in  the  World  War,  but  he 
followed  every  advance  of  his  Kaiser's  forces  with  sharp 
anxiety.  He  installed  special  telephone  and  telegraph  service 
in  his  Scbloss  and  had  a  complete  file  of  army  maps  which 
he  pored  over  twenty  hours  a  day.  In  one  of  these  maps  he 
had  stuck  a  little  golden  flag  at  Versailles,  at  a  point  which 
indicated  the  left  wing  of  the  Grand  Trianon.  Here  could 
be  the  end  of  the  German  drive,  so  far  as  the  baron  was  con- 
cerned, for  at  that  exact  spot  were  two  Sevres  vases  that  had 
been  the  property  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  He  had  the 
promise  of  the  High  Command  that  when  the  Grand  Trianon 
was  occupied  he  could  purchase  one  of  those  two  treasures 
for  one  hundred  thousand  marks.  Then  would  his  collection 
of  imperial  examples  be  complete,  and  he  could  pass  on  to 
Elysium  with  a  smiling  countenance. 

Alas  !  he  was  doomed  to  fatal  disappointment.  The  shock 
of  the  retreat  from  the  Marne  killed  him. 

However  much  there  may  be  of  truth  in  this  story,  some 
collectors  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts  like  to  tell  it  among 
themselves.  They  know  in  their  secret  hearts  that  their 
families  and  many  of  their  friends  place  them  in  the  same 
category  with  Baron  X.  Their  mania  for  musty  tomes  and 
decayed  bits  of  vellum  is  a  positive  manifestation  of  mental 
breakdown.  What  if  a  Morgan  or  a  Huntington  or  a  Folger 
spent  tens  of  millions  on  a  library  —  that  was  petty  change 
to  them  !  They  were  not  depriving  their  loved  ones  of  yachts 
and  Rolls-Royces,  as  were  the  general  run  of  book  hunters 
who  are  only  in  the  nearly-millionaire  class.  Consider  also, 
with  pity  and  reproach,  the  impecunious,  the  lean  and  hungry 
bibliomaniac  who  would  squander  five  hundred  dollars  on 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  or  fifty  dollars  on  a  first  issue  of  44  The 
Constant  Nymph/' 
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It  is  amazing  how  few  collectors  are  committed  to  sani- 
tariums and  asylums  by  their  families.  I  know  there  are  some 
wives  who  lie  awake  nights  puzzling  out  how  to  go  about  it. 
I  have  been  informed  of  the  fact  very  close  to  my  own  home. 

Much  more  often  in  recent  years  than  formerly  has  the 
madness  of  bibliophiles  attracted  wide  attention.  When  a 
bundle  of  Boswell  letters  and  two  dozen  disintegrated  pages 
of  his  "Life  of  Johnson"  are  bought  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars;  when  one  book,  a  Gutenberg  Bible, 
and  only  a  paper  one  at  that,  sells  for  one  hundred  and  six 
thousand  dollars;  when  the  manuscript  of  "Alice  Under- 
ground" brings  close  to  seventy -five  thousand  dollars  at  a 
London  auction;  when  Shelley's  "Queen  Mab",  with  the 
poet's  corrections  and  scribblings  on  the  margin,  sells  for 
sixty-eight  thousand  dollars  at  the  Kern  sale  in  New  York; 
when  a  first  edition  of  Fielding's  "Tom  Jones"  brings  twenty- 
nine  thousand  dollars  and  just  one  page  of  the  manuscript 
"Pickwick"  is  sold  for  nine  thousand  dollars  in  Philadelphia, 
should  it  not  be  time  to  call  in  the  alienists  and  prescribe 
treatment? 

These,  indeed,  are  only  a  trifling  few  of  the  bull's-eyes  in 
book  collecting  as  it  is  now  being  shot.  I  mentioned  the 
one  hundred  and  six  thousand  dollar  Gutenberg  Bible  as  only 
a  paper  copy  at  that.  There  are  about  fifty  similar  copies 
in  existence,  so  that  there  is  nothing  absolutely  unique  about 
it.  Of  course,  it  is  the  premier  of  all  printed  books  and 
therefore  immensely  important.  But  Herr  Gutenberg  first 
printed  forty  copies  of  his  Bible  on  vellum.1 

There  are  two  perfect  vellum  copies  in  the  United  States 
and  two  incomplete  though  nevertheless  immensely  valuable 
vellum  copies,  one  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  in 

1  Only  twelve  complete  and  perfect  vellum  copies  have  been  traced.  Of  these 
twelve  only  two  (one  in  the  J.  P.  Morgan  collection  and  one  in  the  Huntington  Library 
at  San  Gabriel,  California)  had  found  their  way  to  the  United  States  until  the  purchase 
of  the  Vollbehr  copy  for  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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Providence  and  one  in  Chicago.  And  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  the 
finest  of  all  the  surviving  vellum  copies  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  here  in  Paris.  It  is  bound  up  in  four  volumes  and 
after  almost  five  hundred  years  is  practically  as  fresh  and  new 
as  on  the  day  it  was  issued  from  the  world's  first  press. 

This  Paris  vellum  copy,  I  should  say,  is  worth  at  least  one 
million  dollars.  I  might  say  ten  million  dollars  and  no  one 
could  ever  disprove  it.  It  will  remain  where  it  is  so  long  as 
the  French  nation  survives.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
at  least  two  vellum  copies  in  England,  and  of  the  four  vellum 
copies  in  the  United  States. 

A  very  wonderful  vellum  copy  is  now  being  offered  to  our 
Library  of  Congress  with  the  great  Vollbehr  collection  of 
incunabula.  Our  Congress  is  considering  the  purchase  of  the 
entire  collection  for  one  million,  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  collectors  and  dealers  are  appearing  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  in  an  effort  to  convince  them  that  just 
the  Gutenberg  Bible  itself  is  worth  all  that  is  asked  for  the 
entire  collection. 

I  doubt  very  much,  though,  if  the  purchase  will  go  through. 
It's  too  good  an  investment  and  woefully  few  constituents 
would  pat  their  representatives  on  the  back  for  buying  it. 
Too  many  millions  are  needed  at  present  to  enforce  prohibi- 
tion and  provide  new  government  pals  for  the  bootleggers. 
These  extra  prohibition-enforcement  millions  will  most 
likely  be  provided,  and  one  of  the  greatest  books  in  the  world 
will  go  to  Rosenbach,  who  will  sell  it  to  a  later  Congress  for 
three  million  dollars.  Or  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Harkness,  and  Will  Rogers  will  chip  in  and 
buy  it  and  then  present  it  to  the  nation.  As  Will  Rogers  is 
getting  twelve  thousand  dollars  a  minute  for  his  radio  talks, 
he  ought  to  do  something  to  shave  down  his  income  tax.1 

1  My  jibe  at  Congress  was  worthy  of  much  of  the  ill-timed  and  ill-advised  persi- 
flage that  occurs  within  its  own  august  precincts.  The  great  incunabula  collection  of 
Doctor  Otto  H.  F.  Vollbehr,  of  Berlin,  including  the  magnificent  Gutenberg  Bible  on 
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Although,  while  you  are  still  alive  and  collecting,  it  is 
impossible  to  convince  your  families  of  the  fact,  investments 
in  rare  books  and  manuscripts  frequently  bring  greater  returns 
than  investments  in  stocks  and  bonds.  Jerome  Kern,  the 
composer,  proved  this  without  dying.  In  the  course  of 
fifteen  years  or  so,  Kern  is  said  to  have  spent  about  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  on  a  library  that  he  sold  at  auction  in 
New  York  for  one  million,  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars 
plus.  The  Hoe  collection,  which  was  said  to  have  cost  half 
a  million,  sold  for  two  millions  about  fifteen  years  ago. 

And  I  have  a  friend  who  has  a  modern  book,  a  first  edition 
of  Stephen  Crane's  "Maggie",  just  a  paper  pamphlet  with 
paper  covers,  for  which  he  paid  two  bits  (twenty-five  cents) 
and  which  he  refused  to  sell  to  me  for  six  hundred  dollars. 
True,  he  could  get  one  thousand  dollars  for  it  now,1  but  think 
of  turning  down  a  twenty-four  hundred  (or  is  it  twenty-four 
thousand?)  per  cent,  profit !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  friend 
bought  three  copies  of  that  first  edition  of  "Maggie"  for 
twenty-five  cents  each  at  the  same  time  and  gave  two  of  them 
away.  One  of  these  two  gifts  was  chewed  up  by  a  dog,  and 
the  other  was  swept  out  with  the  trash  during  a  spring- 
vellum,  was  voted  for  by  Congress  and  has  been  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  nation. 
There  isn't  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  collection  was  a  great  bargain  at 
one  million,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Great  credit  is  due  the  Honorable  Ross 
A.  Collins,  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  Mississippi,  for  his  valiant 
effort  in  persuading  his  fellow  legislators  to  buy  the  Vollbehr  collection. 

1  While  this  little  talk  of  mine  was  still  warm  on  the  air  came  a  letter  from  Gabriel 
Wells,  sent  off  from  his  London  abode  at  Number  14  Pall  Mall,  in  which  he  wrote: 
"By  the  way,  that  was  a  most  interesting  talk  you  gave  before  the  American  Club 
in  Paris.  I  note  you  valued  'Maggie'  at  one  thousand  dollars.  At  a  recent  sale  in 
America  it  fetched  thirty-seven  hundred  dollars.  It  was  bought  by  a  new  collector 
by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Prescott."  Wells  sent  me  this  message  in  April,  1930.  Six 
months  later  Stephen  Crane's  "Maggie"  met  with  the  same  sort  of  declension  that  was 
occurring  in  the  stock  market.  On  October  twenty-first,  at  a  sale  at  the  American 
Art  Association  Anderson  Galleries,  a  fine  copy,  partly  unopened,  was  sold  for  $500. 
On  October  twenty-seventh,  at  the  same  New  York  City  book  auction  room,  an  immac- 
ulate copy,  entirely  unopened,  sold  for  $775,  and  a  presentation  copy  to  Elbert  Hub- 
bard sold  for  $1,1x5.  And  yet  there  are  stubborn  souls  (I  have  been  one  of  them)  who 
continue  to  maintain  that  the  prices  of  very  rare  books  can  never  go  down. 
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cleaning  orgy  by  a  conscientious  housewife.  Her  biblio- 
maniac husband  has  reminded  her  of  the  fact  at  least  twice  a 
day  for  twenty  years.    But  that  is  how  books  become  rare. 

The  discovery  of  great  treasures  in  obscure  little  book- 
shops and  in  the  bookstalls  along  the  Seine  are  the  topics  that 
thrill  collectors  most.  At  least,  they  love  to  boast  about 
them,  to  expand  and  embroider  the  stories  as  they  go  along 
through  the  years  repeating  them.  Personally,  I  doubt  nine 
out  of  ten  of  these  stories.  I  have  nosed  around  these  stalls 
and  out-of-the-way  second-hand  bookshops  for  many  years 
and  found  scarcely  anything  worth  mentioning.  My  great- 
est bargains  came  from  Gabriel  Wells,  Rosenbach,  Sessler  in 
Philadelphia,  and  from  the  shops  of  the  great  dealers  in 
London.  I  paid  the  current  market  price  for  them  when  the 
demand  was  meager.  It  was  like  buying  United  States  Steel 
at  ten,  twenty-five  years  ago.  Any  one  could  have  bought 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  price  at  the  same  time  in  the  open 
market. 

The  dealers,  big  and  little,  are  too  keen  in  this  generation 
to  overlook  the  gems  of  first  water  that  are  brought  to  them 
in  the  lots  of  rubbish  and  sweepings  they  buy.  For  example, 
an  armful  of  battered  books  was  brought  to  a  downtown 
New  York  bookshop  about  a  year  ago  and  sold  to  a  clerk  for 
ninety  cents.  The  clerk  dumped  them  on  a  stall  outside  the 
shop  where  the  passing  public  could  help  itself  to  anything 
that  struck  its  fancy  for  ten  cents  a  volume  or  three  for  a 
quarter. 

The  clerk  didn't  even  glance  at  the  titles  as  he  bought  the 
lot.  There  were  thirty-odd  books,  and  he  was  permitted 
to  pay  three  cents  a  book  or  less  —  preferably  less.  When 
the  boss  of  the  shop  returned  from  lunch,  though,  he  looked 
over  the  ninety-cent  purchase  to  check  up  on  his  eight-dollar- 
a-week  assistant.  And  as  he  did  so,  his  eye  fell  on  the  title, 
"Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue",  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
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The  book  was  stained  and  smudgy  but  it  was  sound  and 
whole.  The  shopman  picked  it  out  and  turned  to  the  title- 
page.  He  knew  that  all  Poe  first  editions  bring  great 
prices.  The  date  (1843)  was  early  enough,  he  thought,  to 
indicate  a  first  edition,  and  he  promptly  called  up  a  well- 
known  specialist  in  American  firsts  and  asked  him  about  it. 
The  date  was  right  and  the  specialist  bade  him  hasten  to  him 
with  the  book.  The  shopman  sped.  The  book  was  right. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  it  was  sold  for  twenty  thousand 
dollars.    It  is  now  in  the  library  of  Owen  D.  Young. 

Now,  this  is  the  sort  of  little  dealer  the  book  hunter  is  up 
against  to-day.  Too  many  of  them  can  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish. Too  many  of  them  are  aware  of  the  book  auctions  and 
stock  up  with  the  important  catalogues  as  they  come  along. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  whole  libraries  are  purchased 
for  the  possession  of  just  one  great  book,  the  importance  and 
value  of  which  are  unknown  to  the  owner  of  the  library. 
There  was  one  unusual  case  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
when  a  world-famous  London  banker,  who  collected  illumi- 
nated manuscripts  from  as  far  back  in  the  dark  ages  as  he 
could  find  them,  bought  a  residence  on  the  water  front  in 
Brighton,  England,  and  everything  it  contained  in  order 
to  possess  himself  of  a  priceless  twelfth-century  "Book  of 
Hours."  The  owner  had  inherited  the  house  and  contents 
a  short  time  before.  As  a  wholesale  cheese  merchant  his 
interest  in  illuminated  manuscripts  was  slight. 

The  great  collector  dropped  in  on  the  cheese  merchant  and 
made  him  an  attractive  offer  for  the  house  and  everything  it 
contained.  The  owner  did  not  like  the  house  or  its  contents. 
There  were  many  cabinets  in  the  drawing-room  containing 
stuffed  birds  and  stuffed  fish  which  he  detested,  also  one 
cabinet  containing  the  very  ancient  "Book  of  Hours",  which 
he  imagined  had  been  bought  by  some  feeble-witted  ancestor. 

A  cash  offer  of  eight  thousand  pounds  caught  the  cheese 
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dealer's  fancy  instantly.  He  sought  to  push  the  price  up  to 
nine  thousand  pounds,  but  the  banker  stood  pat.  The  owner 
yielded  and  the  "Book  of  Hours"  changed  hands.  It  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum  and  experts  value  it  at  above  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  Incidentally  I  should  mention  that  after 
extracting  the  "Book  of  Hours"  the  banker  resold  the  resi- 
dence and  remaining  contents  to  a  collector  of  stuffed  birds 
and  stuffed  fish  for  ten  thousand  pounds.  At  least  one  case 
in  which  bibliomania  did  not  lead  to  insane  extravagance. 
But  then,  the  one  afflicted  was  a  banker. 

Now  it  may  be  that  there  are  statements  and  mis- 
statements in  this  little  talk  of  mine  that  some  book 
hunters  and  many  critics  will  ridicule.  It  is  dangerous 
to  take  liberties  with  a  subject  that  is  an  awfully  solemn 
topic  with  your  betters.  Hobby-riders  for  the  most 
part  abhor  poetic  license.  I  am  told  that  collectors  who 
specialize  in  poets  are  among  the  most  exacting  of  all 
bibliographers.  They  will  elaborate  upon  the  weirdest 
sort  of  fancies  by  the  hour,  but  always  with  solemn 
mien  and  austere  gesture.  Attempt,  at  your  peril,  any 
ribald  witticism  in  their  presence ! 

However  I  may  be  pulverized,  though,  there  should  be 
enough  vital  spark  remaining  to  allow  me  to  score  the 
point  that  I  turned  a  neat  little  trick  of  advertising  for 
myself  and  for  my  book.  I  have  been  quoted  at  length 
by  half  a  dozen  important  newspapers  and  I  have  been 
awarded  a  complimentary  editorial  in  Lord  Rothermere's 
Daily  Mail,  the  only  newspaper  in  the  world  with  a 
circulation  of  more  than  two  million.  I  have  mailed 
out  a  score  of  clippings  to  publishers,  dealers,  and  col- 
lectors, and  a  little  flood  of  letters,  most  of  them  flatter- 
ing and  inspiring,  has  poured  in  on  me  from  both  hem- 
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ispheres.  In  view  of  all  which,  my  dear  skeptics,  how 
are  you  going  to  maintain  that  advertising  does  not  pay? 

As  I  continue  this  chapter,  lodged  very  cosily  in  a 
service  flat  at  Number  n  King  Street,  St.  James,  London, 
just  around  the  corner  from  Christie's  famous  auction 
room  and  within  easy  walking  distance  of  Quaritch's, 
Maggs  Brothers,  Elkin  Mathews,  Ltd.,  Sotheby's,  the 
Pall  Mall  offices  of  Gabriel  Wells,  and  the  Carlton 
Hotel,  where  Rosenbach  is  entertaining  dukes  and  earls 
and  persuading  them  to  sell  a  few  Caxtons  and  Elzevirs, 
I  find  myself  again  balked  in  what  a  few  days  before 
promised  to  be  the  happy  ending  of  a  seven  years'  quest 
for  an  immaculate  "Pride  and  Prejudice",  to  match  the 
other  items  in  my  Austen  collection. 

On  the  eve  of  my  departure  from  Paris  for  London  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  well-known  bookseller  in  the 
north  of  England  advising  me  that  he  had  the  very 
"Pride  and  Prejudice"  I  was  seeking,  in  boards  uncut, 
with  the  original  labels,  and  so  on.  Furthermore,  it 
had  been  Maria  Edgeworth's  —  not  a  presentation  copy 
to  her,  but  one  that  had  been  in  her  library  and  which 
had  been  recently  disposed  of  by  a  member  of  the  Edge- 
worth  family. 

The  north  of  England  dealer  who  sent  me  these  glad 
tidings  (but  with  no  mention  of  price)  had  first  offered 
his  find  to  John  C.  Eckel,  the  bibliographer  of  Dickens, 
who  lives  in  Philadelphia  not  far  from  my  book  dens. 
My  friend  Eckel  replied  that  it  was  out  of  his  line,  but 
that  he  felt  sure  I  would  be  interested.  He  gave  the 
dealer  my  Paris  address. 

I  replied  to  the  north  of  England  man  with  the  neces- 
sary restraint  of  a  seasoned  collector,  expressing  my 
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hope  that  he  would  bring  the  book  on  to  London  before 
I  sailed  for  home.  But  before  a  reply  came  to  my  letter, 
I  dropped  in  on  Mr.  A.  W.  Evans,  head  of  Elkin  Math- 
ews, and  made  my  customary  inquiry  concerning  what 
copies  of  "Pride  and  Prejudice",  if  any,  had  crossed  his 
horizon  since  my  last  visit. 

"There  was  one  sold  at  Sotheby's  a  few  weeks  ago," 
he  replied. 

"An  uncut  copy  in  boards?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Evans.  "Uncut,  in  boards,  and  with 
the  original  labels.  A  copy  that  was  said  to  have  come 
from  the  library  of  Maria  Edgeworth.    But  " 

"But  what?"  I  cried.  "Who  bought  it  and  what  is 
the  catch?" 

"Quaritch  bought  it  and  the  catch  is  that  the  half 
titles  were  wrong.  They  were  second-edition  half  titles 
that  had  been  sewn  into  the  book.  I  was  asked  to 
collate  it  for  Quatrich  and  I  did.  The  price  paid  was 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  But,  of  course, 
Quaritch  turned  it  back  and  it  was  taken  out  of  Sothe- 
by's." 

An  amusing  coincidence,  this.  Whoever  had  put  the 
book  up  for  auction  at  Sotheby's  (his  identity  was  a 
well-guarded  secret,  as  is  usual  and  proper)  had  taken  it 
out  and  it  swiftly  found  its  way  north.  I  mentioned 
to  Evans  the  letter  I  had  received  and  he  commented 
that  the  writer  was  a  very  reliable  man.  He  proved 
to  be,  to  this  extent,  that  in  his  next  letter  to  me  he 
stated  frankly  that  it  was  a  made-up  copy  containing 
the  second-edition  half  titles.  Aside  from  this  one 
defect,  however,  it  was  represented  as  remarkably  fine. 
The  price  was  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  —  two 
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hundred  and  seventy  pounds  more  than  what  it  had 
sold  for  at  Sotheby's.  He  added  that  he  considered 
five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  very  low  price  for  such 
a  copy;  had  the  half  titles  been  original,  he  would 
have  had  to  ask  at  least  twelve  hundred.  Later  this 
same  dealer  listed  the  book  in  his  catalogue  for  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds. 

No,  I  did  not  buy  it.  I  replied  that  I  had  been 
patiently  seeking  the  real  thing,  sans  blemishes  of  any 
sort,  for  many  years,  and  that  I  would  continue  the 
quest  for  as  many  more  years  as  I  was  spared.  I  did  not 
reveal  in  my  letter  any  of  the  facts  I  had  gleaned  con- 
cerning the  previous  abortive  sale  of  the  book  at  Sothe- 
by's. The  amateur  collector  loves  to  treasure  up  these 
little  titbits  of  knowledge  and  feel  very  wise  within 
himself.  It  makes  up  somewhat  for  the  vastness  of  his 
ignorance  concerning  all  that  goes  on  behind  the  scenes 
in  what  is  probably  the  most  intricate  and  devious  of 
all  industries,  not  even  excepting  the  trade  in  prints, 
etchings,  engravings,  and  Old  Masters. 

When  I  got  over  to  London  from  Paris  (in  the  early 
part  of  May  following  the  collapse  of  the  great  Wall 
Street  bull  market)  there  was  keen  hope  in  my  breast 
that  many  bargains  would  await  me  —  among  them, 
of  course,  the  "Pride  and  Prejudice."  Friends  had 
written  to  me  that  every  one  was  more  or  less  finan- 
cially distressed  and  that  the  dealers  particularly  were 
hard  up  for  cash. 

"By  all  means,"  wrote  one  friend,  "do  not  pay  what 
they  ask;  offer  under  half  and  you  will  find  that  they 
are  famished  to  do  business  with  a  good  customer." 
I  had  been  reading  the  London  newspapers  regularly  for 
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a  month  in  France  and  the  general  pessimism  in  the 
financial  columns  backed  up  the  viewpoint  of  my  friends. 
There  was  still  a  fair  little  balance  in  my  letter  of  credit 
and  I  descended  upon  the  British  metropolis  prepared 
for  swift  action  in  the  Piccadilly  and  Charing  Cross 
regions. 

To  begin  with,  there  was  a  first  edition  of  "Lorna 
Doone"  on  which  I  had  bought  an  option  in  the  month 
of  December  preceding.  I  had  left  Eddie  Newton  in 
London  that  month  and  crossed  the  Channel  to  make 
the  rounds  of  the  Continental  libraries  and  bookshops. 
Shortly  after  reaching  Paris  on  that  occasion  I  had  a 
letter  from  Eddie  advising  me  that  a  certain  dealer  had 
an  excellent  first  "Lorna  Doone"  that  could  be  obtained 
for  four  hundred  pounds.  A  bargain !  I  could  send 
the  dealer  a  fifty-pound  deposit  and  take  up  the  book, 
if  I  were  satisfied,  when  I  got  back  to  London.  I  sent 
the  fifty  pounds  and,  after  a  lapse  of  five  months,  re- 
turned to  London. 

But  I  had  scarcely  turned  my  feet  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  Old  Bond  Street  before  I  learned  that  a  first 
"Lorna  Doone"  had  been  sold  at  auction  a  few  days 
before  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  less  than  I  was  to  pay  for  the  copy  that 
Newton  had  liked.  I  learned,  furthermore,  that  it  had 
been  bought  by  the  very  dealer  who  was  holding  for 
me  my  four  hundred  pound  copy. 

Not  so  good!  As  I  marched  off  to  see  my  "Lorna 
Doone",  I  had  a  feeling  that  all  would  not  be  completely 
serene  on  the  western  front.  My  very  first  glance  tele- 
graphed a  shock  of  disappointment.  What  had  hap- 
pened to  Eddie  Newton's  keen,  discriminating  judg- 
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ment?  The  book  I  was  expected  to  admire  was  not  a 
fine  copy.  It  was  not  a  good  copy.  To  me  it  was  not 
even  a  fair  copy  and  I  regarded  it  with  bilious  eye. 
The  binding  was  dilapidated,  bruised  and  rubbed  off, 
faded,  stained.  Only  the  letter-press  was  clean.  True, 
it  was  a  first  edition;  and  at  first  view  the  end  papers 
seemed  to  be  original  and  unmarred. 

But  I  did  not  want  it.  I  asked  permission  to  take  it 
away  to  my  service  flat  and  inspect  it  at  leisure.  My 
request  was  granted.  Well,  I  found  that  the  third 
volume  had  new  end  papers  and  had  been  recased.  I 
rather  rejoiced  in  this  discovery,  for  I  had  developed  a 
bitter  prejudice  against  the  book.  The  new  end  papers 
gave  me  a  definite  leverage  for  escape.  I  could  turn  the 
book  down  on  technical  grounds  and  I  did  so.  Cer- 
tainly, to  me  it  was  not  worth  four  hundred  pounds. 

I  wondered  whether  I  would  get  back  my  fifty  pounds. 
If  this  identical  copy  could  be  proved  to  have  been  the 
book  Newton  saw,  the  dealer  had  a  good  legal  case  for 
holding  out  on  the  deposit.  He  could  demand  it  as  a 
fine  for  tying  up  the  sale  of  the  book  for  five  months. 
And  I  did  not  care  to  drag  Newton  into  a  row  over  the 
matter,  though  he  later  assured  me  that  it  could  not 
have  been  the  "Lorna  Doone"  he  recommended. 

I  mentioned  to  the  dealer  the  copy  of  "Lorna  Doone" 
that  had  been  sold  at  auction  shortly  before  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  "Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "I 
bought  it.  It  is  much  worse  than  this  copy."  I  won- 
dered and  I  am  still  wondering. 

However,  there  was  no  fuss  over  my  turning  down  the 
"Lorna  Doone."  Would  I  like  to  select  something  else 
on  which  to  spend  my  fifty-pound  deposit?   This  was  a 
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hopeful  suggestion  and  I  looked  over  many  things. 
Finally  I  made  up  a  little  pile  including  a  beautiful 
"Rambler",  a  mint-condition  Thackeray's  "Adven- 
tures of  Philip",  a  mint-condition  "Library  of  Fiction" 
(a  very  early,  though  a  minor,  Dickens  item),  and  a 
first  English  edition  of  Washington  Irving's  "Astoria." 
I  had  gone  into  the  shop  fiercely  intending  to  demand 
the  return  of  my  deposit,  but  such  is  the  frailty  of  the 
biblio-mad  that  I  not  only  came  away  without  the  fifty 
pounds  but  parted  with  an  additional  four  hundred. 
However,  I  was  allowed  to  take  out  all  my  purchases 
for  inspection  and  collation  before  making  payment. 

The  "Rambler"  I  carried  to  the  British  Museum  and 
compared  with  three  copies  that  once  had  graced  the 
royal  libraries  of  George  III  and  George  IV.  I  rejoiced 
to  find  that  my  copy  was  far  better  than  any  of  the 
three  —  taller  and  cleaner.  Mine  was  in  every  way 
as  it  should  be,  with  the  two  hundred  and  eight  numbers 
complete,  ending  at  page  12.44.  ^  had  t^ie  early  title- 
page,  dated  1751,  with  imprint  "J.  Payne  and  J.  Bou- 
quet, in  Pater-noster-row."  Pasted  on  the  opening 
end  paper  of  my  copy  is  the  bookplate  of  William  Fuller 
Maitland,  of  Stansted  Hall.  It  is  an  absolutely  uncut 
copy  and  as  near  perfection  in  its  original  binding  of 
boards  and  quarter  calf  as  the  most  finical  lover  of 
superlative  condition  could  wish.  Scribbled  under  the 
bookplate  is  the  assertion  that  it  is  probably  the  finest 
set  of  the  "Rambler"  extant.  I  feel  confident  it  is, 
after  examining  a  dozen  or  more  copies  in  public  libra- 
ries and  private  collections.  I  wouldn't  trade  it  now 
for  two  "Lorna  Doones"  of  the  sort  I  missed,  nor  for 
any  one  copy  of  "Lorna  Doone"  in  existence.  What 
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adds  still  more  to  its  value  for  me  is  the  fact  that  it 
practically  completes  my  lot  of  Johnson  and  Boswell  in 
boards  uncut. 

So,  occasionally,  do  some  of  the  book  hunter's  mis- 
chances bring  rare  good  fortune  in  their  train. 
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For  some  curious  reason  that  I  am  unable  to  eluci- 
date, collectors  have  ever  been  timid  in  writing  about 
dealers.  In  a  few  instances  it  may  be  because  they  are 
greatly  in  their  debt;  in  other  and  more  numerous  cases 
it  may  be  because  they  fear  that  the  offended  dealers 
might  expose  them  to  their  wives  by  inviting  the 
terrible  ladies  around  to  their  shops  and  opening  their 
books  to  their  inquiring  gaze.  Take  such  a  hypothet- 
ical case  as  this: 

"I  have  asked  you  here,  Mrs.  Brown,"  begins  Dealer 
Hawkins,  with  his  customary  gentle  suavity,  "in  order 
to  reveal  to  you  how  much  money  your  husband  is 
spending  on  his  hobby.  Rumors  have  percolated  to  me 
that  Mr.  Brown  is  not  so  liberal  to  you  and  your  children 
as  a  man  of  his  ample  means  should  be  —  that  he  holds 
you  down  to  one  footman  instead  of  the  three  your  social 
position  demands  and  that  he  manifests  at  various 
times  great  irascibility  over  your  household,  wardrobe, 
and  beauty-parlor  bills.  I  hear  also  that  he  is  never 
altogether  candid  with  you  concerning  the  books  and 
manuscripts  he  buys  and  the  prices  he  pays  for  them. 
This  may  very  well  be,  for  he  has  us  send  all  bills  to  his 
office  and  he  has  hinted  to  me  that  he  slips  into  the 
house  with  his  treasures  carefully  concealed  under  his 
coat  and  tucks  them  away,  when  no  one  is  watching,  on 
some  obscure  shelf  in  the  library. 
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"I  know,  very  naturally,  that  I  risk  the  displeasure 
of  your  husband  in  telling  you  the  amount  of  money 
he  has  spent  in  this  establishment  during  the  past  year, 
but  I  rely  upon  your  discretion  not  to  betray  us.  It 
should  be  a  simple  matter  for  you  to  put  him  at  your 
mercy  by  some  offhand  reference  to  the  values  of  rare 
books  —  including  certain  items  which  an  inspection  of 
our  records  will  show  you  he  owns.  For  he  will  hardly 
resist  the  temptation  to  boast  of  his  acumen  (and  thereby 
unwittingly  give  himself  away)  in  those  cases  where 
the  books  he  bought  have  greatly  enhanced  in  value." 

What  follows  in  this  imaginary  drama  you  can  guess. 
All  collectors  are  somewhat  in  the  same  perilous  pre- 
dicament as  Mr.  Brown,  so  far  as  their  pet  dealers  are 
concerned,  nor  will  I  exempt  the  multimillionaires.  I 
have  seen  men  with  very  impressive  incomes  cringe 
before  their  wives  as  some  obtuse  friend  disclosed  that 
they  had  paid  a  spectacular  sum  for  some  treasure  fur- 
tively acquired.  And  I  have  met  scores  of  important 
dealers  round  about  the  world  who  chuckled  about  this 
almost  universal  foible  of  their  married  customers  — 
their  reluctance  to  allow  it  to  be  known  at  home  how 
much  they  squander  on  their  collections. 

Happy,  but  frightfully  rare,  the  collector  who  can  go 
about  with  a  great  bundle  of  bills  in  his  pocket,  paying 
as  he  goes  and  paying  on  the  nail !  Happy,  also,  the 
bachelor  or  the  widower  collector,  who  has  no  account- 
ing to  make  for  any  of  his  insanities  or  extravagances. 
There  are  probably  no  more  than  a  corporal's  guard  of 
them,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  of  the  writing  sort. 

The  most  important  facts  for  all  manner  of  collectors 
to  have  fixed  in  their  minds  are  these; 
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That  the  market  for  rare  books  and  manuscripts  is  a 
blind  market;  that  the  merchandise  bought  and  sold  in 
this  market  is  hopelessly  unstandardized,  for  no  two 
objects  dealt  in  are  ever  absolutely  alike;  and  that  the 
spread  between  what  the  dealer  pays  for  a  given  rarity 
and  what  he  may  demand  is  just  as  likely  to  represent 
a  ten  thousand  per  cent,  profit  as  a  ten  per  cent,  profit. 

The  same,  of  course,  may  be  said  of  all  dealers  in 
antiques.  The  buyer  will  find  much  the  same  situation, 
whether  he  is  collecting  Titians  and  Rembrandts  or 
Caxtons  and  the  scarcest  of  incunables.  Also  old  silver, 
old  china,  old  pewter,  old  glass,  ancient  tapestries, 
ancient  furniture,  scarabs  and  cartouches,  stamps,  coins, 
engravings  and  etchings,  prints,  sculptures,  pottery, 
rugs  and  carpets,  birds'  nests,  butterflies,  eggs,  stuffed 
birds  and  mounted  fishes,  heads  and  antlers  of  game, 
antique  kitchen  utensils,  stagecoaches  and  outmoded 
sedans,  fans,  laces  and  embroideries,  old  cutlery,  daggers, 
poignards,  and  stilettos  of  the  dark  and  Middle  Ages, 
hoary  battle-axes,  armor  and  artillery,  church  para- 
phernalia from  the  beginnings  of  religious  worship 
(pagan,  Christian,  and  Moslem),  Tanagra  figurines, 
Mycenean  goblets,  Stone  Age  flints  and  artifacts,  and 
fossil  tribolites. 

The  great  junk  market,  in  short,  that  mankind  has 
dabbled  in  almost  from  the  time  he  ceased  to  be  a 
troglodyte  —  a  market  dominated  by  a  few  experts  and 
patronized  by  a  multitude  of  amateurs.  (For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  I  am  dubbing  all  experts  as  dealers 
and  all  collectors  as  amateurs.  Once  in  a  purple  moon 
an  amateur  evolves  into  an  expert,  but  never  into  a  top- 
notcher.  He  can  never  shake  off  the  defects  of  his 
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early  amateurishness.)  The  safest  of  all  dealers  to  do 
business  with  is  the  dealer  who  began  as  a  dealer  and 
has  not  reformed  either  his  worst  or  his  best  habits. 

His  best  habit  is,  in  the  American  vernacular,  to  know 
his  stuff;  his  worst  habit  is,  also  in  the  American 
vernacular,  to  charge  the  very  ultimate  that  the  traffic 
will  bear.  But  possess  yourself  of  some  early  edition 
(some  cheap  early  edition)  of  Blackstone's  "Commen- 
taries", tear  out  the  chapter  on  Caveat  Emptor,  and 
learn  it  by  heart  before  dealing  with  your  man. 

If  you  are  a  beginning  collector,  he  will  size  you  up 
at  a  glance.  You  are  in  the  first  and  worst  stage  of 
bibliomania,  an  assimilator.  Way  back  in  the  pri- 
mordial civilization  of  the  Sumerians  some  keen  and 
prosperous  junk  dealer  recognized  three  degrees  of  col- 
lectors, three  stages  of  their  evolution  —  first  the 
assimilators,  second  the  discriminators,  and  lastly  the 
integrators. 

In  your  initial  madness  you  want  about  everything 
and  you  will  buy  indiscriminately.  You  are  the  most 
luscious  of  fruit,  ripe  for  plucking  by  all  manner  of 
dealers,  big  and  little.  They  lick  their  lips  on  your 
approach  and  will  turn  you  over  to  their  head  clerk  to 
practice  on.  It  is  the  head  clerk's  job  to  work  off  on 
you  the  surplus  stock,  the  slow-moving  merchandise 
that  neither  the  discriminator  nor  the  integrator  ever 
buys.  The  titbits  that  will  entice  the  more  seasoned 
and  experienced  victims  are  tucked  away  on  the  shelves 
of  the  little  back  room  or  are  locked  up  in  the  safe. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  I  dealt  at  some  length  on  the 
subject  of  collecting  by  plan,  but  whatever  your  plan 
mav  be  at  the  beginning  or  whatever  modification  it 
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may  undergo,  you  may  never  pass  beyond  the  first  stage 
of  your  mania.  You  can  assimilate  thousands  of  items 
of  incunabula  without  exercising  any  marked  discern- 
ment, and  you  can  do  the  same  with  bindings,  with 
illustrated  books,  with  science  books,  with  theological 
works,  with  children's  books,  with  works  on  typog- 
raphy, with  fifteenth  and  sixteenth-century  woodcuts, 
with  poetry,  with  history,  with  biography.  There  is 
not  one  of  the  special-plan  divisions  named  in  which 
you  could  not  bring  tens  of  thousands  of  specimens  to- 
gether and  in  the  end  have  practically  nothing  of  any 
extraordinary  value. 

It  is  recognized  in  the  book  trade  everywhere  that 
there  are  five  hundred  assimilators  to  one  discriminator 
and  fifty  discriminators  to  one  integrator.  To  attain 
that  lofty  place  in  dealer  esteem  which  marks  you  as  an 
integrator,  to  whom  it  is  needless  to  show  anything 
save  the  veriest  rarissima,  should  be  the  goal  of  every 
bibliomaniac. 

But  this  will  never  come  to  pass.  A  miracle  that 
would  transform  all  the  assimilators  into  integrators 
would  bring  universal  bankruptcy  to  dealers  in  its  train. 
Many  dealers  will  tell  you  that  the  ignorance  and  futility 
of  most  of  their  customers  pain  them  to  desperation; 
that  dealing  with  discriminators  and  integrators  is  their 
chief  joy  and  delight.  Some  of  them  believe  that  they 
are  sincere  when  they  say  this.  Most  verily,  they  are 
not;  assimilators  are  the  customers  they  cherish  and 
adore. 

I  can  never  be  convinced  to  the  contrary  until  such  a 
day  as  Rosenbach  or  the  Maggs  brothers  in  London 
refuse  to  sell  me  a  ten  thousand  dollar  item  on  veteri- 
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nary  surgery  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  fit  into 
my  collection  of  eighteenth-century  novelists  and  poets. 
And  on  that  day  an  infant  will  lean  from  its  perambu- 
lator at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  Paris  and  knock  the 
obelisk  over  with  a  feather. 

Whenever  a  dealer  offers  you  something  that  is  wholly 
outside  your  field,  he  shifts  his  line  of  persuasion  to  an 
appeal  to  your  cupidity :  4  'Here  is  something  you  should 
buy  as  an  investment.  It  is  of  extraordinary  rarity.  So 
far  as  I  can  ascertain  there  are  only  seven  copies  known, 
and  this  is  the  only  one  that  has  turned  up  in  three 
years." 

We  are  back  on  the  subject  of  sordid  considerations  — 
a  subject  that  the  gentleman  amateur  is  supposed  to 
abhor.  In  discussing  the  writings  of  A.  Edward  New- 
ton, I  have  agreed  with  him  that  in  the  minds  of  those 
collectors  who  are  men  of  common  sense  there  must  be 
at  least  some  figment  of  an  idea  of  investment  values. 

Back  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  throughout  the  Renais- 
sance, and  during  most  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
there  were  monarchs  and  nobles  who  created  splendid 
libraries,  yet  never  for  a  moment  gave  a  thought  to  such 
considerations.  Many  of  them  loved  books,  were 
notably  men  of  culture  and  refined  taste  (for  their  times); 
they  fostered  the  art  of  making  magnificent  books  and 
bindings.  But  they  were  not  in  the  least  quixotic;  as 
overlords  of  the  world,  they  had  no  need  to  weigh  the 
commercial  aspect  of  their  acquisitions.  They  bought 
with  the  idea  of  passing  their  wealth  in  every  form 
along  to  their  descendants.  In  their  notion  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  land,  the  castles,  the  jewels,  statuary, 
paintings,  furniture,  and  bric-a-brac  that  they  might 
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rake  in  for  themselves  and  the  first-born  scions  who 
would  follow  after. 

The  social  disturbances  that  have  come  in  the  brief 
span  of  two  centuries  have  practically  wiped  out  this 
class  of  collectors.  To-day  few  kings  or  dukes  or  noble 
earls  can  afford  to  bid  for  books  or  manuscripts  against 
the  Jewish  bankers  on  the  Continent  or  against  Roose- 
velt's malefactors  of  great  wealth  in  the  United  States. 
These  Jewish  bankers,  then,  and  these  American  multi- 
millionaires —  how  many  fill  their  libraries  without 
considering  the  investment  value  of  their  purchases? 
Possibly  two;  probably  one;  most  likely  none. 

I  hold  that  it  is  greatly  to  their  credit  that  such  is  the 
case.  A  great  many  of  them  have  proved  that  they 
knew  more  about  investment  values  than  the  shrewdest 
of  dealers  from  whom  they  bought.  Sagacity  in  this 
respect  has  killed  off  the  trade  in  a  score  of  unsound 
fads  that  were  associated  with  book  collecting  in  the 
earlier  days,  particularly  that  shoddy  craze  for  ornate 
and  jeweled  bindings.  It  has  also  killed  off  the  vogue 
for  the  elaborate  printing  and  illumination  of  books 
that  were  of  themselves  devoid  of  merit.  It  has  killed 
off  the  vogue  for  unwieldy  folios,  the  vogue  for  over- 
illustrated  books  and  for  fore-edge  painting,  also  the 
vogue  for  the  tiny  minuscules  which  no  human  eye 
could  read  but  which  at  one  time  found  great  favor 
among  amateur  gentlemen  collectors. 

Bookmakers  and  book  dealers  through  the  centuries 
promoted  and  bolstered  up  all  of  these  now  outdated 
fads;  and  great  prices,  for  those  days,  were  paid  for 
what  is  the  veriest  trash  to-day.  I  have  visited  private 
libraries  on  the  Continent  which  were  chock-full  of 
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such  meretricious  curios  and  which  could  be  bought  for 
a  few  thousand  dollars  to-day,  though  the  total  cost  to 
their  collectors  must  have  run  into  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. I  visited  one  library  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  books  on  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  which 
was  offered  for  sale  at  eight  thousand  dollars  but  went 
begging  even  so.  The  collection  was  just  so  much 
waste  paper;  to  ship  it  to  a  paper  mill  would  cost  more 
than  its  worth  as  junk. 

Such  are  some  of  the  monuments  left  behind  by  the 
gentlemen  amateurs  of  earlier  days  who  scorned  to 
consider  the  factor  of  investment  value.  Rare-book 
dealers  are  disinclined  to  talk  about  these  tragedies  of 
collecting  to  their  customers,  though  among  themselves 
I  imagine  they  may  discuss  this  topic  with  relish.  But 
they  will  call  your  attention  to  the  commentaries  of 
John  Hill  Burton  on  the  subject  of  the  pure  in  spirit  as 
it  applies  to  book  hunters.  The  following  titbit,  for 
instance: 

The  mercenary  spirit  must  not  be  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  enjoyments  of  the  book-hunter.  If,  after  he  has  taken 
his  last  survey  of  his  treasures,  and  spent  his  last  hour  in  that 
quiet  library,  where  he  has  ever  found  his  chief  solace  against 
the  wear  and  worry  of  the  world,  the  book-hunter  has  been 
removed  to  his  final  place  of  rest,  and  it  is  then  discovered 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  family  require  his  treasures  to 
be  dispersed,  —  if  then  the  result  should  take  the  unexpected 
shape  that  his  pursuit  has  not  been  so  ruinously  costly  after 
all  —  nay,  that  his  expenditure  has  actually  fructified  —  it 
is  well. 

But  if  the  book-hunter  allow  money-making  —  even  for 
those  he  is  to  leave  behind  —  to  be  combined  with  his 
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pursuit,  it  loses  its  fresh  relish,  its  exhilarating  influence,  and 
becomes  the  source  of  wretched  cares  and  paltry  anxieties. 
Where  money  is  the  object,  let  a  man  speculate  or  become  a 
miser  —  a  very  enviable  condition  to  him  who  has  the  saving 
grace  to  achieve  it,  if  we  hold  to  Byron  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  money  is  the  only  passion  that  never  cloys. 

Let  not  the  collector,  therefore,  ever,  unless  in  some  urgent 
and  necessary  circumstances,  part  with  any  of  his  treasures. 
Let  him  not  even  have  recourse  to  that  practice  called  barter, 
which  political  philosophers  tell  us  is  the  universal  resource 
of  mankind  preparatory  to  the  invention  of  money  as  a 
circulating  medium  and  means  of  exchange.  Let  him  con- 
fine all  his  transactions  in  the  market  to  purchasing  only. 
No  good  ever  comes  of  gentlemen  amateurs  buying  or  selling. 
They  will  either  be  systematic  losers,  or  they  will  acquire 
shabby,  questionable  habits,  from  which  the  professional 
dealers  —  on  whom,  perhaps,  they  look  down  —  are  exempt. 

There  are  two  trades  renowned  for  the  quackery  and  the 
imposition  with  which  they  are  habitually  stained  —  the 
trade  in  horses  and  the  trade  in  old  pictures;  and  these  have, 
I  verily  believe,  earned  their  evil  reputation  chiefly  from  this, 
that  they  are  trades  in  which  gentlemen  of  independent 
fortune  and  considerable  position  are  in  the  habit  of  embark- 
ing. 

The  result  is  not  as  unaccountable  as  it  might  seem.  The 
professional  dealer,  however  smart  he  may  be,  takes  a  sounder 
estimate  of  any  individual  transaction  than  the  amateur.  It 
is  his  object,  not  so  much  to  do  any  single  stroke  of  trade 
very  successfully,  as  to  deal  acceptably  with  the  public,  and 
make  his  money  in  the  long-run.  Hence  he  does  not  place 
an  undue  estimate  on  the  special  article  he  is  to  dispose  of, 
but  will  let  it  go  at  a  loss,  if  that  is  likely  to  prove  the  most 
beneficial  course  for  his  trade  at  large.  He  has  no  special 
attachment  to  any  of  the  articles  in  which  he  deals,  and  no 
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blindly  exaggerated  appreciation  of  their  merits  and  value. 
They  come  and  go  in  an  equable  stream,  and  the  cargo  of 
yesterday  is  sent  abroad  to  the  world  with  the  same  methodi- 
cal indifference  with  which  that  of  to-day  is  unshipped. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  amateur.  He  feels  towards  the 
article  he  is  to  part  with  all  the  prejudiced  attachment,  and 
all  the  consequent  over-estimate,  of  a  possessor.  Hence  he 
and  the  market  take  incompatible  views  as  to  value,  and  he  is 
apt  to  become  unscrupulous  in  his  efforts  to  do  justice  to  him- 
self. Let  the  single-minded  and  zealous  collector  then  turn 
the  natural  propensity  to  over-estimate  one's  own  into  its 
proper  and  legitimate  channel.  Let  him  guard  his  treasures 
as  things  too  sacred  for  commerce,  and  say,  Procul,  o  procul 
este,  profani,  to  all  who  may  attempt  by  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion to  drag  them  from  their  legitimate  shelves. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  dealer  anywhere  who 
disagreed  with  this  credo  of  Doctor  Burton's  for  the 
amateur  gentleman  collector.  Indeed,  there  is  much 
old-fashioned  Anglo-Saxon  common  sense  in  what  he 
says  that  is  as  applicable  now  as  it  was  when  he  uttered 
it  seventy  years  ago.  His  strictures  on  the  gentleman 
jobber  in  horses,  pictures,  and  books  are  everlastingly 
true.  That  nauseous  pest  should  be,  but  probably 
never  will  be,  outlawed  from  polite  society.  He  is 
more  often  than  not  a  cheat  and  a  liar,  and  proud  of  it. 
He  preys  on  both  the  gullibility  and  the  good  nature  of 
his  friends.  Luckily  his  dealings  are  confined  chiefly 
to  the  downy  fledglings  who  are  sowing  their  wild  oats 
and  buying  their  little  yardsticks  of  experience. 

Really,  Doctor  Burton  was  very  gentle  in  his  comment 
on  this  species.  He  could  have  resorted  to  the  most 
savage  abuse  and  had  my  approval.    But  I  do  not  hold 
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with  him  that  the  mercenary  spirit  must  not  be  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  book-hunter.  The 
collector  who  is  utterly  without  it  is  all  and  vastly  more 
than  the  designation  bibliomaniac  implies.  He  should 
have  a  committee  appointed  to  administer  his  affairs 
and  this  committee  should  put  him  on  a  parsimonious 
allowance  for  book  buying.  Thus  safeguarded,  let  him 
go  forth  in  his  simple  and  rhapsodic  pursuit  as  Doctor 
Burton  suggests.  What  he  buys  and  what  he  spends 
need  never  be  of  painful  concern  to  any  one. 

All  collectors  should  possess  at  least  a  modicum  of 
mercenary  spirit.  I  am  not  sure  that  those  who  have 
the  least  of  it  are  a  bit  happier  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
hobby  than  those  who  have  the  most  of  it. 

True,  too  many  American  collectors  boast  overmuch 
about  the  money  value  of  their  treasures.  You  will 
hear  it  said,  in  contrast,  that  the  greatest  Continental 
and  English  collectors  scorn  to  allude  to  mercenary 
worth  when  they  discuss  their  books  and  manuscripts. 
I  swallowed  this  assertion  —  until  I  began  meeting 
these  gentlemen  amateurs  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
when  I  swiftly  revised  my  impression.  For  I  found  that 
the  commercial  factor  was  just  as  preponderant  with 
them  as  with  the  barbarians  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Indeed,  what  appeared  uppermost  in  their  minds  was 
the  regret  that  American  collectors  did  not  go  in  for  the 
same  types  of  rarities  —  fine  bindings,  illustrated  books, 
incunabula,  and  manuscript  books  —  that  are  sought 
after  in  Europe.  Our  peculiar  penchant  for  what  we 
call  old  English  and  American  books  (more  or  less 
modern  trash,  from  the  general  European  viewpoint) 
puzzles  and  depresses  them.  A  Swiss  collector  I  talked 
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to  in  Geneva  almost  sobbed  as  he  referred  to  an  item  in 
the  London  Times  which  stated  that  Doctor  Rosenbach 
had  paid  four  thousand  pounds  for  a  first  edition  of 
Fanny  Burney's  "Evelina." 

"A  book,"  he  said,  "of  absolutely  no  importance  in 
the  world's  literature,  and  not  yet  two  hundred  years 
old.  And  to  think  that  I  could  not  get  a  tenth  as  much 
for  manuscript  works,  more  than  a  thousand  years  old, 
that  are  of  supreme  significance  as  literary  relics  !  Why, 
I  doubt  if  many  of  the  finest  Aldine  books  would  bring 
such  a  price  at  auction  in  either  London  or  Paris.  To 
me  it  is  all  quite  unaccountable.  Is  there  no  likelihood 
that  the  American  taste  may  change?" 

I  could  offer  him  no  encouragement  on  that  score.  As 
I  saw  it,  the  sentimental  interest  of  American  collectors 
in  items  that  in  any  way  relate  to  American  history, 
to  American  printing,  or  to  what  we  like  to  regard  as 
American  literature  was  growing  rather  than  diminish- 
ing —  catching  up  rapidly  on  the  predilection  for  Eng- 
lish classics,  in  fact.  American  appreciation  of  ancient 
foreign  literature  was  confined  largely  to  a  small  group 
of  scholars.  Nor  was  this  condition  likely  to  change 
for  several  generations. 

But  could  not  the  influence  of  our  more  important 
dealers  serve  to  divert  the  interest  of  American  collectors 
to  the  ancient  lines?  No,  I  thought  not.  Not  even 
Rosenbach  could  alter  the  taste  of  American  collectors 
by  and  large.  He  might  serve  as  mentor  to  a  few 
extremely  rich  men,  but  despite  his  acknowledged  skill 
as  a  salesman  and  his  extraordinary  foresight  in  antici- 
pating new  demands,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  within  the 
range  of  his  genius  to  create  a  general  market  for  items 
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that  have  little  or  no  place  in  the  average  American 
collector's  consciousness. 

There  is  occasional  speculation  overseas  concerning 
the  possibility  of  inducing  American  rare-book  dealers 
to  band  together  in  an  effort  to  market  the  unwanted 
ancient  literary  treasures  of  Europe.  We  have  formed 
associations  to  promote  the  sale  of  divers  sorts  of  mer- 
chandise; why  not  rare  books  and  manuscripts?  Be- 
cause, as  I  interpret  the  dealer  of  to-day,  he  is  not  of  the 
clubby  get-together  type.  He  prefers  to  play  the  lone 
wolf,  be  the  tendency  in  other  trades  and  industries 
what  it  may.  Occasionally  you  will  find  rare-book 
dealers  on  friendly  terms,  saying  kind  words  of  one 
another;  more  often  you  will  hear  them  disparaging 
their  rivals  and  warning  you  to  avoid  them  as  sharks  and 
robbers. 

A  dealer  is  never  so  pleased  as  when  he  can  continue 
to  keep  a  good  customer  away  from  the  other  fellow's 
shop.  The  collector  who  gets  about  too  much  may 
make  invidious  comparisons. 

In  the  early  days  of  my  collecting  I  confined  most  of 
my  purchases  to  two  dealers,  neither  of  whom  seemed 
to  have  the  least  use  for  the  other.  I  was  warned  by 
both  that  if  I  patronized  the  rival  I  would  pay  through 
the  nose  for  whatever  I  bought  or  I  would  get  some- 
thing of  doubtful  authenticity.  On  one  occasion  I 
asked  B  for  a  certain  book,  to  be  told  he  did  not  have  it 
in  stock.  A  few  days  later  I  journeyed  to  the  city  where 
the  hated  rival,  Dealer  A,  had  his  headquarters.  I 
inquired  of  Dealer  A  for  this  certain  book. 

"Too  bad,"  he  said,  "I  sold  a  copy  of  that  book  just 
yesterday  —  a  very  fine  copy,  by  the  way  —  for  two 
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hundred  dollars. ' '  He  described  the  copy  in  some  detail 
but  did  not  name  the  buyer.  Later  I  returned  to  Dealer 
B,  who  greeted  me  with:  "I  found  that  book  for  you. 
I  had  to  pay  a  stiff  price  for  it.  I'll  let  you  have  it,  at 
a  very  slight  advance,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. ' ' 

I  looked  at  the  book.  Unquestionably  it  was  the  one 
I  had  heard  about  at  Dealer  A's.  I  asked  B  where  he 
got  it;  he  lied  very  sweetly.  I  declined  the  book  ■ — 
the  price  was  too  high.  I  did  not  mention  my  talk  with 
Dealer  A  but  I  did  say  casually  that  I  had  just  spent  a 
few  days  in  Dealer  A's  town.  Rather  pleased  with 
myself  for  my  cunning  (for  had  I  not  conveyed  to  B 
that  I  was  not  quite  so  green  as  he  imagined?)  I  resolved 
to  keep  on  looking  around,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  better 
copy  of  that  book  for  two  hundred  dollars  or  even  less. 

It  would  be  flattering  to  my  vanity  to  record  that  I 
had  done  so.  I  did  not.  I  paid  eighty  pounds  for  the 
copy  I  picked  up  in  London  a  year  later.  While  it  is 
true  that  first  editions  of  this  same  book  bring  three 
hundred  pounds  nowadays,  there  is  nevertheless  a  little 
sting  of  regret  in  the  back  of  my  mind  for  not  having 
closed  with  Dealer  B,  despite  his  surreptitious  traffic 
with  a  confrere  I  was  supposed  to  believe  he  detested 
and  despite  the  fifty-dollar  rake-off  he  hoped  to  collect. 

I  had  another  amusing  experience  in  London,  and  in 
this  instance  likewise  the  acerb  rivalry  of  two  dealers 
seemed  not  to  disturb  their  commercial  relationships 
behind  the  scenes.  I  had  been  hunting,  unsuccessfully, 
for  a  three-volume  early  Victorian  novel  —  nothing  of 
great  rarity  but  one  of  those  books  that  occasionally 
disappear  from  the  shelves  of  most  shops. 

There  was  one  important  dealer  I  had  rarely  been  to, 
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chiefly  because  of  what  I  had  heard  about  him  from 
other  dealers  in  both  London  and  New  York.  Also 
many  collectors  seemed  to  agree  with  the  dealers  in 
doubting  his  business  ethics  and  the  integrity  of  his 
stock.  In  the  shop  of  Mr.  X,  not  far  from  Old  Bond 
Street,  where  I  was  well  acquainted,  the  important  rival 
(let  us  call  him  Mr.  Y)  was  a  subject  of  frequent  dis- 
cussion but  of  infrequent  favorable  mention. 

Mr.  X,  I  found,  had  no  copy  of  the  book  I  was  after, 
so  I  asked  if  it  would  not  be  well  for  me  to  try  at  Y's. 
Mr.  X  discouraged  the  idea.    Y  might  have  the  book, 

but   That  was  all,  but  —  I  could  draw  my  own 

conclusions.  The  obvious  inference  was  that  there 
would  be  something  wrong  with  the  copy  or  the  price. 

Nevertheless,  a  few  days  later  I  dropped  in  on  Y. 
Did  he  have  the  book? 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  have  three  fairly  good  copies  of  it. 
If  you  had  come  in  day  before  yesterday,  I  would  have 
had  fourteen  copies  to  show  you.  I  had  them  all  in 
one  package,  gathering  dust  for  heaven  knows  how 
many  years.  I  don't  suppose  they  cost  me  more  than  a 
few  shillings  each  when  I  began  to  buy  them.  I  am 
one  of  the  few,  though,  who  has  always  had  faith  that 
the  three-volume  Victorian  novel  would  come  into  its 
own,  and  I  have  continued  to  gather  them  in  for  thirty 
years  or  more.  Day  before  yesterday  Mr.  X's  man 
dropped  in  and  asked  if  I  had  a  copy  of  the  book  you 
want.  I  showed  him  my  fourteen  specimens  and  he 
bought  eleven  of  them.  I  kept  the  three  best  copies  of 
the  lot." 

I  bought  the  choicest  of  the  three.    On  my  next  visit 
to  Mr.  X  he  announced  that  they  had  found  two  very 
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good  copies  of  this  book.  I  could  have  one  at  a  very- 
reasonable  price  (not  quite  twice  what  I  had  paid  Mr.  Y 
for  the  pick  of  his  original  stock).  Nothing  was  said 
of  the  nine  additional  duplicates.  Naturally  I  did  not 
buy;  nor  did  I  mention  my  dealings  with  Mr.  Y. 

Perhaps  I  missed  my  cue.  I  should  have  enjoyed 
Mr.  X's  explanation  of  how  he  came  to  buy  eleven 
copies  at  a  whack  from  a  rival  whose  stock  was  ques- 
tionable and  whose  methods  of  doing  business  were 
best  referred  to  by  the  hanging  conjunction  but.  Cer- 
tainly Y  had  made  no  bones  about  his  part  in  the 
transaction.  Indeed,  he  had  gloated  over  it,  had  con- 
veyed to  me  with  evident  great  satisfaction  that  the 
rivals  who  abused  him  most  were  compelled  to  come  to 
him  to  replenish  their  stocks;  and  he  had  added  that 
when  they  did  he  made  them  pay  the  piper.  It  required 
very  little  wit  to  derive  from  this  remark  that  it  would 
be  economical  for  the  collector  to  deal  with  Mr.  Y  as 
a  party  of  the  first  part;  otherwise  he  would  be  paying 
two  profits  instead  of  one. 

No,  Mr.  Y  didn't  appear  to  be  concerned  in  the  least 
as  to  whether  or  not  I  revealed  to  X  that  I  knew  all 
about  those  eleven  first  editions.  But  for  some  reason 
I  cannot  quite  analyze,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  open 
up  on  X.  Possibly  it  was  because  I  did  not  want  to  see 
him  writhe.  There  are  some  men  and  more  women 
who  delight  in  putting  on  the  screws;  whether  for 
better  or  for  worse,  I  am  not  built  that  way.  There  is 
a  greater  personal  satisfaction  in  treasuring  up  these 
little  secrets  and  turning  them  over  in  my  mind  philo- 
sophically, examining  my  inner  consciousness  to  learn 
whether  I  might  not  have  followed  the  same  devious 
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course  had  I  been  placed  in  a  similar  situation.  I  found, 
also,  that  to  keep  my  own  counsel  helped  sharpen  my 
perception  of  the  machinations  of  various  dealers;  it 
served,  furthermore,  to  put  me  on  my  guard,  to  reduce 
if  not  to  extinguish  my  gullibility. 

The  vanity  of  all  collectors  is  inordinate  and  therein 
lies  their  chief  vulnerability.  The  man  who  is  daft 
about  Dickens,  for  instance,  prides  himself  on  his  acumen 
as  the  prices  of  Dickens  items  mount.  The  dealer  feeds 
the  flame,  flatters  him  at  every  opportunity  —  and  marks 
up  the  prices  of  his  Dickens  items  for  his  special  benefit. 
The  only  salvation  for  the  wise  specialist  is  to  wander 
far  afield  and  never  to  surrender  himself  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  any  one  dealer  or  even  of  any  one  group.  He 
should  always  have  in  the  back  of  his  mind  that  the  most 
bitter  business  rivals  can  get  together  to  pluck  a  particu- 
larly fat  goose;  and  there  can  be  no  more  succulent 
goose  than  a  bibliomaniac  in  the  full  flight  of  his  hobby. 

Probably  the  easiest  of  all  easy  marks  is  the  collector 
who  seeks  not  only  first  editions,  letters,  manuscripts, 
and  authentic  association  items  of  a  given  author,  but 
who  is  avid  to  gather  to  his  bookshelves  everything 
that  in  any  way  relates  to  that  author.  Here  is  a 
description  of  one  of  this  ilk  which  I  found  in  an  old 
scrapbook : 

The  Waltonian  library  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  D  reveals  the 

predilective  passion  of  a  practical  piscatorist.  [This  latter 
word  is  likely  intended  as  a  synonym  for  angler  but  it  is  not 
in  any  of  my  dictionaries.  The  new  Oxford  dictionary  calls 
him  a  piscatorialist.]  During  the  darker  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  forbidden  the  actual  use  of  his  rod,  our  friend 

[the  Rev.  Dr.  D  ]  has  occupied  himself  with  excursions 
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through  sales  catalogues,  fishing  out  from  their  dingy  pages 
whatever  tends  to  honor  his  favorite  author  or  favorite  art, 
so  that  his  spoils  now  number  nearly  five  hundred  volumes, 
of  all  sizes  and  dates.  Pains  have  been  taken  to  have  not 
only  copies  of  the  works  included  in  the  list,  but  also  the 
several  editions;  and  when  it  is  of  a  work  mentioned  by 
Walton,  an  edition  which  the  good  old  man  might  have  seen. 
Thus  the  collection  has  all  the  editions  of  Walton,  Cotton, 
and  Venables  in  existence,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the 
works  referred  to  by  Walton,  or  which  tend  to  illustrate  his 
favorite  rambles  by  the  Lea  or  the  Dove.  Every  scrap  of 
Walton's  writing,  and  every  compliment  paid  to  him,  have 
been  carefully  gathered  and  garnered  up,  with  prints  and 
autographs  and  some  precious  manuscripts.  Nor  does  the 
department  end  here,  but  embraces  most  of  the  older  and  many 
of  the  modern  writers  on  ichthyology  and  angling. 

Now,  such  a  collector  as  the  Reverend  Doctor  D  

might  well  be  termed  a  lone-lamb  collector.  He  would 
associate  very  little  with  the  general  run  of  bibliophiles; 
he  would  not  talk  their  language  or  understand  their 
patter.  Should  he  become  attracted  to  any  one  dealer 
he  would  undoubtedly  never  be  weaned  away;  for  where 
is  the  dealer  who  would  not  find  it  worth  his  while  to 
coddle  such  a  customer? 

I  heard  of  a  case  in  Boston  where  a  small-fry  dealer 
lived  happily  all  the  latter  years  of  his  life  on  one  such 
customer,  whose  sole  interest  was  in  the  "New  England 
Primer. "  He  wanted  every  edition  of  the  "New  Eng- 
land Primer"  going  and  everything  he  could  get  hold  of 
that  was  ever  written  or  published  about  this  celebrated 
work.  The  dealer  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the 
job  and  in  the  course  of  time  found  thousands  of  items, 
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A  N 

ELEGY 

UPON  THE 

Lamented  Death 

O  F 

Edward  Millington, 

The  Famous  Auttioner. 

MOurn !  —  Mourn !  you  Bookfellcrs.  —  for  cruel  Death 
Has  rob'd  the  Famous  AucVioner  of  Breath : 
He's  gone.  —  he's  gone,  —  ah!  the  great  Lof$  deplore t 
Great  MMitigton,  —  alas  !  —  he  is  no  more : 
No  more  will  he  now  at  your  Service  ftand 
Behind  the  Desk,  with  Mallet  in  his  Hand : 
No  more  the  Value  of  your  Books  fet  forth. 
And  fell  'em  by  his  Art  for  twice  the  Worth. 
Merhroks  1 -fee  Mm -frilJ,  with  -fimting  Look,  *" 
Amidft  the  Crowd,  and  in  his  Hand  a  Book : 
Then  in  a  fine  factious  pleafing  way, 
The  Author's  Genius,  and  his  Wit  difplay. 

O  all  you  fcribling  Tribe,  come  inourn  his  Death, 
Whofe  Wit  hath  giv'n  your  dying  Fame  new  Birth  : 
When  your  neglected  Works  did  mouldring  lie  1  1  • 
Upon  the  Shelves,  and  none  yoor  Books  would  boy  j 
How  orV  has  he;  with  (trained  Eloquence, 
AfBrm'dthe  Leaves  contain'd  a  World  of  Senfc, 
When  all's  infipid,  dull  Impertinence  ? 
Come,  Gentlemen,  —  come  bid  me  what  you  pleafe  $ 
Upon  my  Word,  it.  is  a  curious  Piece, 
Done  by  a  Learned  Hand,  —  and  neatly  bound  t 
•What  fay  you  >  —  come,  —  lie  put  it  up,  —  One  Pound  j 
One  Pound,  —  once,  twice ;  fifteen :  Who  bids  j.  —  a  Crown  : 
Then  fhakes  his  Head,  with  an  affected  Frown, 
And  fays,  for  Shame,  conGder,  Gentlemen, 
The  Book  is  fold  in  Shops  for  more  than  ten. 
Good  lack  a  day  f  —  'tis  ftraogc  .than  (takes  the  Blow, 
And  in  a  feigned  Paflion  bids,  it  go.. 

Then  in  his  Hand  another  Piece  he  takes, 
And  in  its  Praife  a  long  Harrangue  he  makes  j 
£nd  tells  'em  that  tis  writ  in  lofty  Verfe, 
One  that  is  out  of  Print,  and  very  fcarfe : 

Tien 


-Then  with  bl»h  Langaage,  and  a  fatdy  Look, 
He  fets  a  lofty  Price  upon  Ac  Book 
Five  Pound,  Foot  Pound,  Three  Pound,  he  cries  lioud, 
And  holds  it  up  rtxpofe  it  to  the  Crowd, 
With  Aimereft.—  the  Bidders  to  pro*  at. 
To  vaifc  the  Price  before  th*uapendiag  Strokr  • 
This  in  the  Throng  does  Emulation  breed, 
And  nukes  'em  ftrive  each  other  to  out-Lid  ; 
WMIe  be  didints  upon  their  Learned  HaS, 
And  his  Factious  Dialed  repots: 
for  none  fikc  him.  for  certain,  knew  fo  well, 
(By  way  of  AocHoo}  anv  Goods  to  feO. 
Tis  eadkfs  to  exprefe  the  wayes  he  had 
To  fen  their  good,'  and  to  put  off  their  bad. 
But,  ah !  in  vain  I  fcrive  his  Fame  to  fpread; 
TbeGrcat  the  Wife,  the  Knowing  Man  is  dead. 
Mourn !  —  Moo.n'  — ye  Bc^diarx/fcr  Csud  Death 
ratal  ibe  Famous  Auftioacr  of  Breath. 

And  you  in  Painting  skill'd  his  Lofs  bewail  y 
Hes  dead !  —  that  did  expofe  your  Works  to  Sale; 
See  bow  he  lies,  all  difnta),  wan,  and  pale. 
No  more  by  him  your  Piaife  will  be  esprcft. 
For',  ah  f  hie  s  gone  to  his  Eternal  Reft 
Can  you  forges  how  he  for  you  did  bawl. 

Come  pot  ir  .in?  A  Fine  Original, 

Done  by  a  Curious  Hand :  What  droits  are  here, 

Drawn  to  the  Life?  -»~  How  fine  it  does  appear: 

O  Lovely  Peice !  —  Ten  Pound,  —  five  Pound »  —  for  I 

Yon  do  not  bid  the  Value  of  the  Frame 

How  m"iy  rrery  Stories  wa:;M  hrreU, 

To  inhauoe  rhe  Price,  and  make  the  Piclure  feO : 

But  now  he's  gone  1  —  ah)  —  the  fad  Lofs  deplore  j 

Great  SiMing/m1.  —  alafs  j  be  is  no  more. 

And  you,  the  Mufes Darlings  100,  rehtrfe 

Your  Sorrows  for  tbe  Lofs  of  him  in  Verfe : 

Mourn  I  —  Mourn!  together,  for  that  Tyrant  Death 

Has  rob'd  the  famous  Au&ioner  of  Bieatn. 

■FINIS. 


His  EPITAPH. 

UNderneath  this  Marble  Stone 
lies  the  Famous  MiUingtonj 
A  Man  vbo  through  the  World  did  /leer 
Fth*  Station  of  an  Aztftioner: 
A  Matt  with  Wondrous  Senfe  and  Wifdom  hie  fa 
Whofe  Qualities  are  not  to  be  expreft. 


PuWiftcd  by  7«&d  Sett  near  Stakvi-HalL  r-pj. 


WOULD  THERE  WERE  MORE  MILLINGTONS  TO-DAY 
TO    HUMANIZE    MODERN   BOOK  AUCTIONS.' 
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among  them  a  superb  first  edition  which  he  obtained 
for  a  few  dollars  on  one  of  his  rambles  through  the 
countryside.  This  he  sold  to  his  voracious  customer  at 
a  very  slight  advance.  To-day  it  is  worth  several  times 
as  much  as  the  customer  paid  out  for  all  the  rubbish 
he  accumulated — .though,  alas!  neither  customer  nor 
dealer  lived  long  enough  to  have  that  satisfying  knowl- 
edge. 

Now  and  then  you  will  meet  an  old-time  dealer  who 
is  altogether  philosophical  about  the  tricks  of  his  trade 
and  also  about  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  customers.  I 
met  one  long,  lean  Caledonian  in  Edinburgh  who  dis- 
coursed amiably  on  the  subject  of  fishers  of  books  and 
the  dealer's  attitude  toward  them. 

You  hear  much  nowadays  [he  said]  of  the  scandalous 
prices  being  paid  for  certain  rare  books  and  manuscripts  and 
of  the  wicked  profits  that  accrue  to  dealers.  It  is  very  amus- 
ing, most  of  this  talk,  and  it  generally  falls  from  the  lips  of 
the  superficially  informed.  Of  course,  from  time  to  time 
there  are  wicked  profits  in  the  sale  of  rare  books,  just  as  there 
are  in  the  sale  of  old  paintings,  old  silver,  old  china,  old 
glass,  and  old  everything  which  has  no  fixed  value  as  mer- 
chandise and  must  be  distributed  at  haphazard  to  a  special 
group  of  buyers  who  are  noted  for  their  erratic  likes  and  dis- 
likes. 

It  is  true  that  our  profits  will  vary  from  five  per  cent,  to 
one  thousand  per  cent.,  that  we  will  take  every  last  farthing 
we  can  get  for  an  article,  no  matter  how  little  we  paid  for  it. 
No  man  can  criticize  us  for  that  provided  we  have  not  mis- 
represented the  article  we  sell.  We  have  devoted  our  lives 
to  learning  how  to  buy  and  what  to  buy  in  a  market  in  which 
there  are  many  pitfalls.  We  are  brought  into  contact  with 
frauds  and  cheats,  with  forgers  and  imitators,  and  in  some 
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cases  with  manufacturers  of  spurious  wares.  We  must  pro- 
tect ourselves  and  our  customers  from  an  infinite  variety  of 
deceits.  If  we  are  wisely  honest,  if  we  exercise  proper  fore- 
thought in  building  up  good  will,  we  never  pass  on  to  our 
customers  any  of  the  doubtful  items  that  the  shrewdest  of  us 
sometimes  buy.  Instead,  we  pocket  our  losses  and  hope  to 
make  them  up  in  the  course  of  time. 

We  extend  credit  with  great  liberality  and  for  long  terms, 
we  have  our  debtors  who  never  pay  and  who  fail  to  return 
the  goods  purchased.  We  are  supposed  to  deal  for  the  most 
part  with  men  of  wealth,  and  that  is  largely  true.  But  as 
every  merchant  who  dispenses  luxuries  knows,  a  man  of 
large  wealth  does  not  always  make  the  most  satisfactory 
customer.  He  is  apt  to  neglect  or  forget  about  his  bills; 
now  and  then  he  will  return  a  costly  article  after  having  had 
it  in  his  possession  for  a  year  or  more,  saying  merely  that  he 
has  changed  his  mind.  If  you  should  attempt  to  charge 
interest  in  such  a  case  you  would  incur  his  bitter  enmity  — 
would,  indeed,  risk  having  him  denounce  you  in  his  clubs  as 
a  swindler  and  an  extortionist. 

Since  you  sold  that  article  you  may  have  had  inquiries  from 
several  other  customers  who  would  have  paid  as  much  or 
more  for  it;  but  when  you  get  it  back  those  customers  have 
disappeared,  have  obtained  another  copy  elsewhere,  or  have 
spent  their  money  on  something  else. 

That  we  charge  varying  prices  for  the  same  article  within 
a  very  brief  span  of  time  is  often  held  against  us.  To  the 
shallow  thinker,  I  grant  you,  this  seems  all  wrong.  But 
suppose  a  seller  came  to  me  to-morrow  and  offered  me  a  fine 
first  edition  of  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  for  one  hundred 
pounds.  I  would  buy  it,  of  course,  and,  knowing  that  it 
has  been  selling  for  from  three  hundred  pounds  to  five  hundred 
pounds,  would  notify  some  likely  buyer  that  he  could  have 
it  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.    Suppose,  further,  that 
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he  accepts  my  offer  and  that  a  few  days  later  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  two  first  editions  of  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield" 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  I  should  buy  them,  to 
be  sure,  and  as  my  method  of  doing  business  is  to  turn  my 
money  over  without  too  much  delay  I  should  gladly  accept 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  for  one  of  those  two 
copies  and  two  hundred  pounds  a  little  later  for  the  other. 
Most  likely  I  should  offer  one  of  the  two  to  some  fellow 
dealer  with  whom  I  was  on  friendly  terms,  whereupon  he 
could  add  on  whatever  profit  the  exigencies  of  his  business 
demanded.  If  I  were  one  of  the  great  dealers  in  London  or 
New  York  I  would  probably  put  away  my  two  bargain  copies 
of  "The  Vicar"  for  a  few  years  and  then  take  the  ultimate 
profit  that  its  increased  scarcity  made  it  possible  to  obtain. 

We  little  dealers  continually  undersell  the  big  dealers,  but 
not  always.  There  are  times  when  the  big  fel  ows  want 
cash  very  badly  for  some  large  venture  and  hence  are  willing 
to  sell  some  of  their  stock  at  a  loss  in  the  expectation  of 
making  up  that  loss,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides,  through 
the  immediate  use  of  a  large  sum  of  cash.  If  the  book  hunter 
could  only  happen  around  during  some  of  these  pinches  he 
would  acquire  some  pretty  bargains.  Generally,  however, 
the  big  dealer  will  prefer  to  protect  market  prices  by  selling 
low  only  to  other  dealers;  exceptions  will  occur  when  he 
has  a  pet  customer  who  must  be  coddled  from  time  to  time 
by  getting  some  little  treasure  at  a  much  smaller  figure  than 
he  could  hope  to  obtain  elsewhere. 

Can  you  discern  anything  that  is  iniquitous  in  these  little 
tricks  of  the  trade?  The  book  hunter  who  is  not  aware  of 
them  should  straightway  abandon  his  hobby  for  some  other 
fad.  He  might  try  hunting,  photography,  fishing,  phrenol- 
ogy, spiritualism,  socialism,  communism;  he  might  become 
a  publicist  or  a  pacifist,  or  adopt  foundlings.  If  there  be  the 
dimmest  glow  of  the  mercenary  spark  within  his  breast, 
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however,  I  should  point  out  to  him  that  though  they  may 
cost  as  much  if  not  more  than  his  book  hunting,  these  pur- 
suits lead  to  the  acquisition  of  nothing  of  marketable  value. 

By  sticking  to  his  books  he  is  pretty  sure  to  leave  a  little 
fortune,  and  to  have  had  his  fun  besides.  And  so,  to  be  fair, 
would  it  be  in  the  case  of  certain  other  hobbies.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  celebrated  Quaker  collector  of  paintings  who 
was  chided  in  meeting  for  his  frivolous  indulgence.  The 
Friends  were  particularly  curious  as  to  what  he  had  paid 
for  a  certain  bauble  —  a  painting  by  Goya  —  mentioned  in 
the  papers. 

"About  one  thousand  pounds,"  replied  the  worldly  one. 
"Is  not  that  an  outrageous  wasting  of  the  substance  on 
vanities?" 

"Not  in  my  judgment,"  he  answered.  "I  was  offered  five 
thousand  pounds  for  it  only  two  days  gone.  If  any  Friend 
will  point  out  a  better  way  to  obtain  a  four  hundred  per  cent, 
profit  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  I  shall  willingly  abandon  this 
objectionable  frivolity  of  mine." 

a  Another  specious  indictment  laid  at  the  door  of  the'dealer 
by  unreasoning  amateurs  and  critics  has  to  do  with  bidding. 
Now  whenever  any  staggeringly  high  price  is  offered  at  auc- 
tion for  a  book  or  manuscript  you  may  count  it  a  ninety-nine 
to  one  certainty  that  no  dealer  is  putting  up  that  sum  at  his 
own  sole  risk,  but  is  bidding  for  a  temperamental  customer 
with  an  uncontrollable  itch  to  possess  that  particular  item. 
And  when  you  witness  determined  duels  between  two  dealers 
that  drive  the  bidding  skyward,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  there 
are  two  customers  in  the  background.  The  winning  dealer 
collects  ten  per  cent,  on  the  final  price;  when  he  has  a  vir- 
tually unlimited  bid,  can  you  blame  him  for  carrying  out 
instructions? 

It  was  here  suggested  to  this  outspoken  Scotsman 
that  some  of  the  duels  which  made  romantic  reading  in 
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the  dailies  might  have  been  "framed"  —  that  Dealer 
Cross,  who  had  received  carte  blanche  from  Sir  Reginald 
Midas,  the  coughdrop  millionaire,  could  cook  up  a 
star-tickling  bidding  party  with  Dealer  Double  Cross, 
who  would  supposedly  represent  a  mythical  South 
American  ham  baron.  After  the  glorious  item  had  been 
knocked  down  to  Dealer  Cross  for  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  the  mysterious  unknown  patron  of  the  losing 
contender  could  melt  away  into  the  dim  background. 
Would  Sir  Reginald  not  be  unlikely  to  pursue  an  inquiry 
that  could  only  heap  ridicule  upon  his  gilded  head  and 
invite  a  bear  attack  in  the  stock  market  upon  his  cough- 
drop  shares? 

True,  indeed  [replied  my  Caledonian  friend].  Such  mock 
duels  have  undoubtedly  occurred.  But  no  dealer  who  wished 
to  maintain  his  standing  and  increase  his  importance  and 
prosperity  would  undertake  such  shady  ventures.  Sensa- 
tional chicanery  is  difficult  to  keep  hidden  for  any  length  of 
time.  For  one  thing,  your  partner  in  crime  can  never  be 
wholly  relied  upon.  Even  though  you  may  think  him  a 
loyal  and  loving  brother  he  is  a  potential  blackmailer.  You 
must  split  your  profits  with  him  at  the  outset;  and  thereafter 
he  may  come  early  and  often  to  borrow  and  to  bleed. 

Some  may  assume  that  being  a  particeps  criminis  he  is  in- 
hibited, to  save  his  own  skin,  from  showing  you  up,  but 
scant  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  this  factor  of  safety.  Small- 
fry  accessories  to  crime  can  very  readily  be  made  to  talk  by 
promising  immunity,  when  the  law  spreads  its  net  for  the 
bigger  fish.  There  is  an  infinity  of  precedent  for  this  which 
the  cautious  do  well  to  remember. 

All  in  all,  I  should  say  that  collectors  have  little  to  fear 
on  that  score.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  possibility  of 
rigging  the  sale  in  such  a  way  is  practically  negligible, 
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there  are  not  a  baker's  dozen  collectors  the  world  around 
who  would  give  any  dealer  an  absolutely  free  hand  at  an 
auction. 

Now  and  then  a  lone-wolf  collector  —  I  might  better  say 
a  lone  sheep  —  will  drop  into  an  auction,  bid  crazily  for  some- 
thing that  he  has  set  his  heart  on  having,  and  thus  start  the 
fireworks  going.  A  few  experts  may  tease  up  the  bids  for 
their  own  secret  satisfaction,  relying  upon  their  skill  to  drop 
out  at  exactly  the  right  time.  Once  in  so  often,  though,  the 
playful  dealer  becomes  the  victim  of  his  own  little  game  and 
finds  himself  with  a  doubtful  treasure  bought  at  a  very  high 
price.  He  is  better  off,  of  course,  than  the  collector  so  vic- 
timized; for  he  need  only  wait,  if  he  is  that  sort  of  dealer,  for 
some  greenhorn  to  come  along.  He  will  then  produce  the 
auction  record  (without  revealing  that  he  was  the  one  respon- 
sible for  setting  the  price)  and  clinch  the  sale  by  launching 
forth  on  the  alluring  selling  talk  that  so  many  amateurs  love 
to  listen  to. 

To  return  to  generalities,  let  me  say  that  we  dealers  in  rare 
books  and  manuscripts  are  much  as  other  merchants.  There 
are  some  crooks  among  us  and  no  angels.  We  strive  to  earn 
the  wherewithal  to  live  and  as  much  to  spare  as  our  indi- 
vidual ambitions  demand.  Some  of  us  are  endowed  with 
great  adroitness  and  sagacity,  more  of  us  are  just  middling 
shrewd. 

We  are  uniquely  fortunate  in  having,  as  customers,  a 
charming  lot  of  folk.  Among  them  are  many  great  aristo- 
crats, scholars,  statesmen,  bankers,  manufacturers;  others 
are  just  plain  rich  men  who  have  inherited  the  means  to 
enjoy  a  gentle,  unobtrusive,  luxurious  obscurity.  Some  few 
are  bounders  who  take  up  the  hobby  simply  because  it  seems 
the  thing  to  do,  and  there  is  an  inevitable  sprinkling  of 
amateur  speculators  who  have  none  other  than  a  pounds 
sterling  or  dollars  and  cents  interest  in  what  they  buy. 
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But  taking  them  all  in  all  and  averaging  them  off,  they  are 
a  delightful  sort  to  deal  with;  and  whether  I  die  rich  or 
barely  manage  to  scratch  through  to  the  end,  I  will  have 
many  years  to  look  back  upon  of  happy  business  contacts.  I 
know  of  no  other  branch  of  trade  of  which  the  same  may  be 
said  as  truthfully. 
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Something  like  a  century  ago  Sydney  Smith  wrote 
contemptuously:  "Who  reads  an  American  book?"  and 
the  odium  of  this  slur  has  remained  steadfast  in  the 
British  mind  throughout  all  the  succeeding  generations. 
A  pitifully  insignificant  minority  of  Englishmen  dis- 
regarded Mr.  Smith  and  became  conscious  in  the  course 
of  time  of  Washington  Irving,  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Poe,  Walt  Whitman,  and  Mark 
Twain,  and  a  few  adventurous  spirits  in  the  British 
Isles  had  faith  enough  in  the  barbarians  to  collect  these 
Americans  in  a  desultory  way,  as  a  sort  of  gambling 
venture  to  be  explained  cynically  to  their  friends. 

The  American  collector  —  who,  generally  speaking, 
aped  the  British  collector  slavishly  —  took  his  cue  from 
overseas.  Spurning  his  countrymen,  he  concentrated  on 
incunabula,  the  Elizabethans,  a  few  seventeenth-century 
giants,  and  an  occasional  bit  of  Colonial  Americana. 
But  collectors  of  nineteenth-century  Americans  were  so 
few  that  there  have  been  just  three  sales  of  their  gather- 
ings that  rank  as  of  major  importance.  Not  even 
James  Lenox,  nor  yet  the  far-sighted  and  avaricious 
John  Jacob  Astor  considered  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  contemporary  American  literature  worth  preserving. 
The  dissenters  were  so  scanty  as  to  be  regarded  as  cranks 
and  freaks.  James  T.  Fields,  in  his  "Yesterdays  With 
Authors",  first  published  as  late  as  1871,  included  only 
one  American  —  Hawthorne. 
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Herman  Melville  vanished  from  the  consciousness  of 
reader  and  critic  during  the  latter  half  of  the  past  cen- 
tury and  was  not  resurrected  until  the  ic^xo's.  The 
same  critics  who  succeeded  in  reviving  Melville  were 
equally  successful  in  digging  deeper  graves  for  Bryant, 
Whittier,  Longfellow,  Thoreau,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and 
Howells.  They  spared  Emerson  solely  because  he  had 
been  established  on  a  pedestal  by  their  British  mentors. 
They  recognized  Whitman  and  Poe  as  the  only  two 
superlative  geniuses  who  rose  above  the  drab  level  of 
American  mediocrity  to  win  international  acclaim. 

Collectors  as  well  as  readers  are  easily  swayed  by 
contemporary  criticism.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  assimilators,  who  collect  a  little  of  everything.  The 
sturdy  specialists  sit  tight  and  hold  on,  taking  advantage 
of  the  price  declensions  whenever  their  idols  are  being 
assaulted  by  some  dominating  new  group  of  critics. 

Concrete  evidence  of  the  dwarfing  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  Americans  by  the  mar-Puritans,  led  by  Mencken, 
Nathan,  Dreiser,  Cabell,  and  the  rest,  was  offered  at  the 
Wakeman  sale  in  April,  192.4,  to  which  I  referred  briefly 
in  an  earlier  chapter.  At  the  time  of  this  sale  Sinclair 
Lewis  and  H.  L.  Mencken  were  charming  the  world 
outside  our  boundaries  and  titillating  their  followers 
within  by  detailing  minutely  the  vulgarities  of  our 
typical  selves.  The  Sauk  Center  Balzac  gave  us  to  the 
world  in  the  guise  of  Babbitt  and  Elmer  Gantry,  put 
over  his  "Main  Street"  sermon  with  magnificent  elan; 
whereupon  our  allies  in  war  and  our  enemies  in  com- 
merce saw  us  as  we  were  and  promptly  rocked  the  world 
with  their  encores.  The  Swedes,  forgetting  that  they 
had  never  so  honored  their  own  Strindberg,  awarded 
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Lewis  the  Nobel  Prize,  and  the  cup  of  joy  of  the  haters 
of  the  American  type  billowed  over. 

In  his  usual  amiable  strain,  the  author  of  "The  Man 
Who  Knew  Coolidge"  and  "Arrowsmith"  accepted  the 
forty-six  thousand  dollar  check  derived  from  dynamite 
and  convulsed  the  donors  with  laughter  two  days  later 
as  he  poured  more  acid  upon  the  wooden  pates  of  the 
American  boobery.  There  was  nothing  fuddy-duddy  or 
restrained  about  the  spirited  acceptance  address  of  Mr. 
Lewis.  With  one  swift  gesture  he  swept  all  the  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  of  letters  that  preceding  generations 
had  honored  into  the  rubbish  heap  and  gave  us  in  their 
stead  a  complete  little  coterie  of  moderns.  Here  is  the 
Lewis  list  as  I  glean  it  from  the  great  man's  inspired 
revelation  to  the  Swedes : 

Theodore  Dreiser 

H.  L.  Mencken  ("our  most  vivid  critic") 
Willa  Cather 

Sherwood  Anderson  ("my  great  colleague") 

Eugene  O'Neill  ("incomparably  the  best  dramatist") 

James  Branch  Cabell 

George  Jean  Nathan 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

Robinson  Jeffers 

Carl  Sandburg 

Vachel  Lindsay 

Edgar  Lee  Masters 

Joseph  Hergesheimer 

Ernest  Hemingway 

Louis  Bromfield 

Fannie  Hurst 

Thomas  Wolfe  ("a  Gargantuan  creature  with  great  gusto  for 
life") 
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John  Dos  Passos  ("with  a  hatred  of  the  safe  and  sane  stand- 
ards of  Babbitt") 

Stephen  Benet  ("who  to  American  drabness  has  restored  the 
epic  poem") 

Upton  Sinclair 

Except  for  casual  references  to  Walt  Whitman  and 
Mark  Twain,  and  a  pathetic  lament  that  Hamlin  Gar- 
land had  been  seduced  from  greatness  by  the  saccharine 
influence  of  William  Dean  Howells,  the  Lewis  commen- 
tary on  nineteenth-century  American  art  and  literature 
was  derisive. 

This  was  deliciously  amusing  to  our  British  cousins, 
who  can  see  eye  to  eye  with  Lewis  when  he  thrusts  his 
unerring  scalpel  in  our  innards  and  twists  it  round  with 
a  sadistic  grimace.  The  immortal  Bernard  Shaw  led 
their  chorus  of  approval.  4T  myself  have  been  particu- 
larly careful  never  to  say  a  civil  word  to  the  United 
States,"  chortled  Shaw.  We  have  loved  him  for  it  and 
paid  him  gorgeous  royalties,  just  as  we  loved  Dickens 
for  labeling  typical  Americans  as  windbags,  swindlers, 
and  assassins.  And  we  may  end  by  giving  Lewis  the 
highest  niche  in  our  Hall  of  Fame,  awarding  him  Con- 
gressional medals,  erecting  a  chain  of  statues  to  him  from 
San  Francisco  to  Cape  Cod,  and  substituting  his  pre- 
sentment for  that  of  George  Washington  on  our  postage 
stamps. 

If,  as  a  collector,  you  accept  the  Lewisian  dunciad 
you  might  as  well  skip  the  remainder  of  this  chapter 
and  fill  your  shelves  exclusively  with  the  works  of  the 
anointed  apostles  of  the  new  era  listed  above.  Do  not 
wait  for  time  to  mellow  or  posterity  to  certify  the  Lewis 
verdict.  Longfellow,  Howells,  and  all  the  others  whom 
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our  forefathers  reverenced  and  whose  works  rejoiced 
millions  of  the  literate  boobery  of  their  times  should  be 
preserved  only  as  horrible  examples,  to  be  sneered  at 
because  of  their  timid  reluctance  to  glorify  degeneracy 
and  muck. 

So  it  has  been  drilled  into  us  during  the  past  two 
epochal  decades;  and  such,  to  an  important  extent, 
was  the  prevailing  fashion  of  thought  when  the  Stephen 
H.  Wakeman  collection  of  books  of  nineteenth-century 
American  writers  was  offered  at  auction  on  April  x8 
and  2.9,  1924.  The  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  items  in 
this  sale  were  confined  to  the  works  of  Bryant,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Poe,  Thoreau,  and 
Whittier.  Very  few  important  American  collectors 
paid  any  attention  to  the  sale,  and  of  the  leading  Ameri- 
can dealers  only  Walter  Hill  of  Chicago,  James  F.  Drake 
of  New  York,  and  Goodspeed  of  Boston  were  conspicu- 
ous by  their  presence  and  their  bidding.  The  preemi- 
nent Doctor  Rosenbach,  the  cosmopolitan  Gabriel 
Wells,  and  the  shrewd  specialist  in  Dickens  and  Burns, 
Charles  Sessler  of  Philadelphia,  held  aloof.  There  was 
not  the  big  money  lure,  with  its  fat  commission  pros- 
pects, to  attract  them. 

The  one  important  American  collector  to  attend  and 
buy  extensively  at  this  auction  was  William  T.  H. 
Howe,  of  Cincinnati,  managing  director  at  Cincinnati 
of  the  American  Book  Company.  Mr.  Howe  had 
bought  and  believed  in  the  bitterly  aspersed  American 
classics  ever  since  he  began  collecting  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  though  he  has  never  confined  himself  to 
any  one  phase  of  collecting.  Indeed,  if  you  ever  have 
the  privilege  of  rummaging  through  his  treasures  for  a 
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week,  as  I  had  in  the  late  fall  of  1930,  you  will  find  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  author  of  great  prominence  who  has 
written  in  the  English  language  during  the  past  two 
hundred  years  whom  he  has  ignored. 

Howe  has  been  both  an  assimilator  and  an  integrator. 
He  bought  widely  and  generally,  but  he  concentrated 
on  important  rarities.  His  town  house  in  Cincinnati 
and  his  big  rambling  farmhouse  perched  on  the  summits 
of  the  bluffs  above  the  Ohio  River  at  Freelands,  Ken- 
tucky, fairly  teem  with  unexpected  treasures.  They 
are  crammed  in  bookcases  and  piled  on  tables  and 
shelves  in  almost  every  room  in  both  houses.  Out  at 
Freelands  one  day  I  discovered  in  one  out-of-the-way 
nook  the  complete  manuscript  of  James  Stephens' 
"Crock  of  Gold",  the  last  letter  of  John  Brown  (written 
on  the  day  before  his  execution),  and  a  little  book  of  a 
dozen  poems  in  the  minuscule  handwriting  of  Charlotte 
Bronte.  When  Mr.  Howe  gets  around  to  making  a 
comprehensive  catalogue  of  all  his  accumulations,  it 
should  astonish  the  collecting  world. 

Howe  is  one  of  those  extraordinarily  fortunate  mortals 
who  obtained  the  desiderata  of  his  library  from  obscure 
sources  and  bought  them  at  prices  dealers  would  have 
paid  with  wolfish  avidity  a  dozen  years  ago.  Too,  he 
bought  extensively,  in  an  unobtrusive  way,  through  his 
friend,  Walter  Hill  of  Chicago.  Scarcely  ever  has  the 
limelight  of  publicity  been  cast  upon  any  of  his  buying 
achievements.  In  his  simple  philosophy,  to  go  about 
collecting  with  drums  and  trumpets  is  the  surest  way  of 
being  made  a  goat  of. 

His  canny  buying  at  the  Wakeman  sale,  however,  was 
altogether  in  the  open,  with  Walter  Hill  bidding  for 
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him  in  competition  with  a  score  of  shrewd  and  prosper- 
ous dealers. 

I  have  before  me  a  catalogue  of  this  sale,  giving  all 
the  prices  paid  by  successful  bidders  for  the  twelve 
hundred  and  eight  items  and  giving  likewise  the  prices 
Wakeman  had  previously  paid  for  them.  Furthermore, 
I  have  checked  through  the  catalogue  to  note  all  the 
purchases  made  by  Mr.  Howe.  Having  already  gone  on 
record  as  a  rabid  bull  on  the  nineteenth-century  Ameri- 
cans (the  horrible  examples  of  bookmaking  involved  and 
the  gibes  of  Lewis  and  Company  notwithstanding)  I 
take  special  glee  in  listing  the  bargains  acquired  by  my 
friend  Howe  only  a  little  matter  of  six  years  ago,  when 
the  rank  and  file  of  American  collectors  held  disdainfully 
aloof. 

I  shall  begin  with  Howe's  clean-up  of  Hawthorne 
rarities.  His  first  purchase  was  an  exquisite  copy  of 
"Fanshawe",  rarest  of  Hawthorne's  works,  for  one 
thousand  and  twenty-five  dollars.  Four  and  a  half 
years  later  the  Jerome  Kern  "Fanshawe"  (cloth  back 
strip  worn,  some  leaves  lightly  foxed,  paper  label  torn 
and  portion  missing)  brought  four  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  And  about  two  years  after 
the  Kern  sale,  toward  the  bottom  of  our  epochal  depres- 
sion, on  December  third,  1930,  at  the  sale  of  the  library 
of  the  Honorable  Frederick  W.  Lehmann,  another  first 
edition  of  "Fanshawe"  (original  boards,  paper  label  — 
small  portion  wanting  —  shaken  in  covers,  top  and 
bottom  of  back  strip  and  corners  worn,  covers  somewhat 
soiled,  a  number  of  pages  slightly  foxed,  name  on  front 
flyleaf)  brought  two  thousand,  three  hundred  dollars. 
The  Kern  copy,  though  slightly  better  than  the  Leh- 
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mann  copy,  was  most  undoubtedly  not  worth  twice 
as  much  to  any  collector.  The  Howe  copy  from  the 
Wakeman  sale,  however,  is,  on  the  score  of  condition, 
worth  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  either  the  Kern  or 
the  Lehmann  copy  and  deserves  the  superlatives,  if  not 
the  syntax,  Arthur  Swann  wrote  into  the  catalogue: 
"One  of  the  finest  (if  not  the  finest)  copies  in  existence." 

Wakeman  had  originally  paid  four  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  (including  dealer's  commission)  for  this  copy, 
which  was  sold  at  the  William  Harris  Arnold  sale  in 
1901  for  four  hundred  and  ten  dollars.  Arnold  bought 
it  privately  a  few  years  previously  for  two  hundred 
dollars. 

Howe's  next  purchase  at  the  Wakeman  sale  was 
"Twice-Told  Tales"  —  Hawthorne's  betrothal  copy  to 
Miss  Peabody  —  for  one  thousand  dollars.  (See  earlier 
comment  in  Chapter  V.)  Wakeman  had  purchased  this 
elaborately  bound  association  gem  from  Julian  Haw- 
thorne for  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  excessively  rare  1838  first  issue  of  Hawthorne's 
"Time's  Portraiture"  went  to  Mr.  Howe  for  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  It  had  cost  Wakeman 
seventy-five  dollars.  Then  Mr.  Howe  bought,  for  one 
hundred  and  ten  dollars,  a  first  edition  (Boston,  1839) 
of  "The  Gentle  Boy"  which  had  cost  Wakeman  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  He  got  "Grand- 
father's Chair"  (Boston,  1841)  for  forty  dollars,  ten 
dollars  less  than  Wakeman  had  paid  for  it;  and  not- 
withstanding that  he  had  two  copies  at  home  just  as 
fine,  he  bid  in  Hawthorne's  "Liberty  Tree"  (Boston, 
1 841)  for  the  same  price  of  forty  dollars,  again  ten  dol- 
lars less  than  it  had  cost  Wakeman. 
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Howe  paid  sixty-five  dollars  for  volume  two  only  of 
the  1841  "Twice-Told  Tales"  that  Wakeman  had  ac- 
quired for  fifty  dollars,  and  in  the  case  of  "The  Child's 
Friend"  (Boston,  1844)  he  paid  forty-five  dollars  as 
against  Wakeman' s  purchase  price  of  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents.  A  little  later  the  auctioneer  came  to  a  pres- 
entation copy  to  H.  T.  Tuckerman  of  "Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse"  for  which  Wakeman  had  paid  seventy 
dollars.  Howe  got  it  for  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 
The  man  from  Ohio  allowed  several  minor  Hawthorne 
firsts  to  go  to  Foley  and  Goodspeed  of  Boston,  but  when 
it  came  to  a  first  issue  of  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  (Boston, 
1850)  that  Hawthorne  had  presented  to  his  wife,  he 
bought  it  for  four  hundred  dollars,  or  three  hundred 
dollars  more  than  it  had  cost  Wakeman.  Followed  an 
uninscribed  first,  which  was  knocked  down  to  Howe 
for  fifty-five  dollars  (Wakeman  had  bought  it  for  thirty- 
five). 

At  this  juncture,  the  irrepressible  dealer  Grasberger  of 
Philadelphia  cried  out,  "What  do  you  use  for  money  in 
Cincinnati?"  But  the  gibe  did  not  discourage  the 
Cincinnatian  from  bidding  in  the  next  two  copies  of 
"The  Scarlet  Letter"  that  were  offered.  He  got  the 
presentation  copy  Hawthorne  gave  to  his  sister,  Eliza- 
beth M.  Hawthorne,  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
(Wakeman  had  bought  it  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars),  and  he  followed  by  securing  still  another 
uninscribed  first  for  seventy-five  dollars  that  Wakeman 
had  acquired  for  twenty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
Howe  passed  up  only  one  of  the  five  copies  of  "The 
Scarlet  Letter"  in  the  sale  —  Hawthorne's  own  copy 
with   unimportant    manuscript   annotations,  which 
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Walter  Hill  bought  for  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars, 
or  fifteen  dollars  less  than  Wakeman  had  paid 
for  it. 

Nevertheless,  Howe's  Hawthorne  enthusiasm  had 
not  spent  itself.  He  paid  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
for  a  first  edition  of  "The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables" 
Hawthorne  had  given  to  his  wife,  with  the  inscription, 
"Sophia  A.  Hawthorne  from  Nathaniel  Hawthorne." 
(Wakeman  had  paid  one  hundred  dollars  for  this  copy.) 
Howe  bought  for  fourteen  dollars  a  third  edition  of 
"The  Scarlet  Letter"  with  an  autograph  letter  signed 
by  President  Franklin  Pierce  laid  in.  In  this  letter 
President  Pierce  had  written  to  Postmaster  General 
James  Campbell,  "My  friend  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Esq.,  Consul  to  Liverpool,  desires  to  see  you  in  relation 
to  the  post  office  at  Concord,  Mass.,  the  place  of  his 
residence." 

Howe's  last  purchase  at  the  first  day's  session  of  the 
Wakeman  sale  was  the  author's  own  copy  of  the  185 1 
edition  of  "Twice-Told  Tales",  with  his  wife's  name 
written  by  him  in  both  volumes.  For  this  he  paid  one 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  more  than  Wakeman  had  paid  for  it. 

When  the  second  session  opened  on  Monday,  April  18, 
1914,  Mr.  Howe,  for  all  his  earlier  acquisitions,  had 
not  done  with  Hawthorne.  The  table  below  gives  a 
list  of  his  concluding  Hawthorne  purchases,  every 
one  of  them  a  noteworthy  bargain  as  prices  go  to-day; 
for,  neglected  and  despised  as  the  American  classics 
are  in  many  quarters,  you  will  find  none  of  the  choice 
morsels  at  these  price  levels  on  the  shelves  of  any 
dealer. 
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HOWE  PAID  WAKEMAN  PAID 

Hawthorne's  presentation  copy  to  W.  E.  Channing 
$110      of  first  edition  (Boston,  1852.)  of  "The  Blithedale  $35 
Romance." 

$2.0       Una  Hawthorne's  copy,  signed  by  her,  of  first 
edition  (Boston,  1852.),  "Life  of  Franklin  Pierce." 

$80       Author's  presentation  copy  to  Mrs.  Doe,  first  "Life 
of  Franklin  Pierce." 

Hawthorne's  copy,  with  his  autograph  inscription, 
$70       of  the  London,  1851,  edition  of  "Twice-Told  $60 
Tales." 

"Tanglewood  Tales",  first  edition  (Boston,  1853), 
$90       with  manuscript  letter  by  Hawthorne  relating  to  $35 
the  work. 

$5  5       Extremely  rare  octavo  issue  of '  'Time's  Portraiture' ' 

(1853)-  ' 

Hawthorne's  manuscript  pocket  Diary  for  the  year 
1859,  containing  an  entry  for  every  day  for  the  en- 
$415  tire  year.  "One  of  the  most  valuable  autographic 
volumes  of  Hawthorne  that  remain,"  says  the 
Wakeman  catalogue  with  what  is  unusual  conserv- 
atism for  an  auction-house  description. 

First  edition,  "Our  Old  Home"  (Boston,  1863), 
$110      presentation  copy  from  Hawthorne  to  William  El- 
lery  Channing. 

Another  copy  of  "Our  Old  Home",  inscribed  "Mrs. 
$37.50   Hawthorne,  from  her  friends,  The  Publishers,  Sep-  $2.5 
tember,  1863." 

"Celestial  Railroad;  or,  Modern  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress."   After  the  Manner  of  Bunyan.  Vividly 
$5         Representative  of  the  Present  Day  Professions  of  $3.75 
Religion.    From  the  original  by  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne.   (Buchanan,  Michigan,  1867) 
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HOWE  PAID  WAKEMAN  PAID 

"Doctor  Grimshawe's  Secret"  (Boston,  1883).  En- 
$35        tirely  uncut.    Only  about  thirteen  copies  were  $6 
issued  with  uncut  edges. 

"Twenty  Days  with  Julian  and  Little  Bunny."  A 
Diary.    (New  York:    privately  printed,  1904.) 
$110      Printed  on  vellum.    Probably  the  only  copy  so  Gift 
issued.    Only  thirty  copies  of  the  book  were 
printed. 

"The  Scarlet  Letter"  (New  York:  The  Grolier 
Club,  1908).  One  of  three  copies  on  imperial  Jap- 
anese paper.  With  numerous  full-page  illustrations 
$110  by  George  H.  Boughton.  (One  of  three  hundred  $115 
additional  copies  on  French  hand-made  paper  was 
sold  for  $31  at  the  Lehmann  sale  in  New  York,  De- 
cember 1,  1930.) 

"Works."  Comprising:  Passages  from  American 
notebooks,  1  vols.,  1868;  Passages  from  English 
notebooks,  1  vols.,  1870;  Passages  from  French  and 
Italian  notebooks,  1  vols.,  1871;  "The  Dolliver 
$11.50  Romance,  and  Other  Pieces",  1876;  "Fanshawe  $45.15 
and  Other  Pieces",  1876.  Together  8  vols.,  all 
first  editions.  Inserted  was  a  four-page  autograph 
letter  by  Sophia  Hawthorne  to  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  ex- 
plaining how  she  is  preparing  the  English  journals 
for  the  press. 

I  shall  drop  a  paragraph  in  here  in  order  to  refer  to 
one  Hawthorne  item  that  Mr.  Howe  allowed  to  escape 
him:  Hawthorne's  own  copy  of  the  "Laws  of  Bowdoin 
College  in  the  State  of  Maine",  with  Hawthorne's  name 
scribbled  on  the  title  page  as  "Nathaniel  Hathorne"; 
again  with  the  same  spelling  of  "Hathorne"  on  the  con- 
tents page  and  similarly  seven  times  on  the  wrappers. 
Not  a  very  thrilling  item,  no  matter  how  you  look  at 
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it.  It  brought  twenty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  as 
against  the  twenty-five  dollars  Wakeman  had  paid  for 
it.  But  my;  oh,  my!  When  it  got  into  the  Kern 
catalogue,  the  magicians  of  inflation  saw  it  through 
rainbow  glasses  and  bid  it  up  to  one  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  or  nearly  forty  times 
what  was  paid  for  it  four  years  previously. 
Resuming  the  tally  of  Howe  purchases : 

HOWE  PAID  WAKEMAN  PAID 

Hawthorne's  copy  of  the  poetical  works  of  John 
$40       Milton,  Vol.  I  only  (Boston,  1838),  with  Haw-  $50 
thorne's  autograph  signature  on  reverse  of  front 
cover. 

Hawthorne's  copy  (autograph  signature  on  front 
$17.50   cover)  of  Thomas  Hood's  "Poems"  (New  York,  $2.0 
1846). 

Hawthorne's  copy  of  Barry  Cornwall's  "English 
$10       Songs  and  Other  Small  Poems"  (London,  1851).  $5 
Presentation  copy  from  Barry  Cornwall  to  Haw- 
thorne. 

Hawthorne's  copy  of  Henry  Booth's  "Master  and 
$7         Man"  (London,  1853),  with  inscription  in  Haw-  $5 
thorne's  handwriting,  "Nath'l  Hawthorne  from 
Mr.  William  Rathbone." 

$15        Hawthorne's  copy  of  Charles  Kingsley's  "Glau-  $5 
cus. 

$35        Hawthorne's  copy  of  Bayard  Taylor's  "Poems  of  $2.2.-50 
the  Orient." 

$5         Hawthorne's  copy  of  "Dearforgil:  The  Princess  of  $10 
Brefney."    By  the  last  Earl  of  Desmond. 

Hawthorne's  copy  of  W.  C.  Bennett's  "Queen 
$10       Eleanor's  Vengeance  and  Other  Poems."    Presen-  $5 
tation  copy  to  Hawthorne  by  the  author. 
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HOWE  PAID  WAKEMAN  PAID 

Hawthorne's  copy  of  Dr.  Brown's  "Rab  and  His 
$2.2..  50    Friends."    Presentation    copy    inscribed,    "The  $10 
author  of  the  Scarlet  Letter  from  Rab's  surviving 
friend." 

$8         Hawthorne's  copy  of  Margaret  Roberts'  "Ma-  $5 
demoiselle  Mori:  A  Tale  of  Modern  Rome." 

Hawthorne's  copy  of  William  Hepworth  Dixon's 
"Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon",  from  unpub- 
lished papers  (Boston,  1861).  Hawthorne  has 
$70  written  on  front  flyleaves  his  wife's  name  and  com-  $30 
ment  that  the  book  was  given  to  her  by  J.  T.  Fields. 
Hawthorne  has  also  written  many  marginal  com- 
ments giving  his  reasons  for  believing  that  many  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  written  by  Bacon. 

Presentation  copy  from  Bayard  Taylor  to  Haw- 
$75        thorne  of  Taylor's  "Hannah  Thurston"  (First  edi-  $15 
tion,  New  York,  1864). 

Mrs.  Hawthorne's  copy  of  John  Keese's  "The  Poets 
of  America"  (New  York,  1840),  owned  by  Mrs. 
$17.50  Hawthorne  before  her  marriage.  Has  her  auto-  $7.50 
graph  on  flyleaf,  "S.  A.  Peabody,  1839."  Haw- 
thorne also  inscribed  it  in  ink,  "S.  A.  Hawthorne, 
1839."    1839  was  the  year  of  their  marriage. 


The  above  acquisition  winds  up  Mr.  Howe's  purchase 
of  Hawthorne  items  at  the  Wakeman  sale.  In  light  of 
the  present-day  revival  of  interest  in  the  American 
classics  it  is  plain  that  he  saw  into  the  future  shrewdly. 
But  he  did  not  confine  himself  exclusively  to  Hawthorne. 
He  paid  forty-one  hundred  dollars  for  the  facile  princeps 
prize  of  the  sale  —  a  first  edition  of  Poe's  "Raven  and 
Other  Poems"  (New  York,  1845)  which  Poe  had  dedi- 
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cated  to  Elizabeth  Barrett  and  which  he  presented  to 
her  "with  the  respects  of  Edgar  A.  Poe."  Wakeman 
had  paid  eleven  hundred  dollars  for  this  precious  asso- 
ciation book.  At  the  Kern  sale  a  Poe  letter  quoting 
Mrs.  Browning's  opinion  of  "The  Raven"  brought 
nineteen  thousand,  five  hundred  dollars. 

In  justice  to  Doctor  Rosenbach  I  should  interpolate 
that  he  came  to  life  when  the  Poe  items  were  being  sold. 
For  twenty-six  hundred  dollars  (Wakeman  had  paid  six 
hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars)  he  bought  a  presenta- 
tion first  of  "The  Raven"  to  Sarah  Helen  Whitman;  he 
bought  also  Poe's  own  copy  of  "Tales  of  the  Grotesque 
and  Arabesque",  with  the  author's  revision  notes,  for 
thirty-four  hundred  dollars  (Wakeman  had  paid  six- 
teen hundred);  he  bought  still  another  copy  of  "The 
Raven",  with  Poe's  autograph  manuscript  of  the  last 
verse  laid  in,  for  twenty-nine  hundred  dollars  (Wakeman 
had  paid  one  hundred  and  seventy-five).  And  finally 
Rosenbach  bid  in  a  first  edition  of  "Eureka"  —  Poe's 
private  copy,  with  about  four  hundred  words  in  his 
autograph  —  for  two  thousand  dollars  (Wakeman  had 
paid  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars). 

The  alert  gentleman  from  Ohio,  however,  had  a 
much  keener  sense  of  the  value  of  all  the  Americans  rep- 
resented in  the  sale  than  did  Doctor  Rosenbach.  Mr. 
Howe  began  with  Bryant  and  followed  through  the 
entire  catalogue.  The  items  listed  below  complete  the 
story  of  Howe's  buying  at  the  Wakeman  sale: 


HOWE  PAID  WAKEMAN  PAID 

$70       Only  copy  ever  seen  in  wrappers  or  Bryant's  $70 
"Poems",  first  edition  (Cambridge,  1811). 
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HOWE  PAID  WAKEMAN  PAID 

Bryant's  "The  Talisman  for  1818",  Plates,  i6mo, 
$11.50   original  pictorial  boards,  gilt  edges,  "Probably  the  $10 
finest  copy  in  existence"  (New  York,  1817). 

$17.50   Bryant's  "The  American  Landscape",  No.  1.    A  $11 
proof  copy  (New  York:  Elam  Bliss,  1830). 

$11.50   Bryant's  "Poems",  fourth  edition  (New  York,  $7.50 
1836),  with  portion  of  original  manuscript  inserted. 

"The  Fountain  and  Other  Poems",  first  edition 
(New  York,  1841).    Presented  by  Bryant  to  Dick- 
$400      ens  with  the  inscription,  "Charles  Dickens  Esquire,  $110 
from  his  friend  and  admirer,   William  Cullen 
Bryant." 

Bryant's  4 'Poems"  (Philadelphia,  1847).  Presen- 
$50       tation  copy  to  Julia  Bryant,  "From  her  father,  $18 
December,  1846." 

Bryant's  own  copy  with  his  autograph  signature  on 
$5         the  title-page  of  the  London,  1849,  edition  of  his  $16 
poems. 

Presentation  copy  from  Bryant  to  his  wife  (Frances 
$17.50   Fairchild  Bryant)  of  first  edition  of  "Homes  of  $8 
American  Authors"  (New  York,  1853). 

First  separate  edition,  second  issue  of  "A  Forest 
$5         Hymn"  (New  York,  i860),  and  autograph  letter  to  $11 
the  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston,  signed  William  C.  Bryant. 

Autograph  presentation  copy  of  the  rare  first  edi- 
$40       tion  of  Bryant's  "Hymns' '  (New  York,  1864)  given  $40 
by  Bryant  to  Dr.  A.  P.  Putnam. 

Another  presentation  copy  of  the  "Hymns"  (sec- 
$40       ond  edition  [1869?],  one  of  only  15  copies  printed),  $65 
given  by  Bryant  to  Mrs.  John  C.  Kennedy  in  Decem- 
ber, 1869. 
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HOWE  PAID  WAKEMAN  PAID 

$17.50   Bryant's  "The  Iliad  of  Homer"  (Boston,  1871),  pre-  $30 
sented  by  him  to  his  daughter,  Julia. 

Bryant's  "Poems",  collected  and  arranged  by  the 
author  (New  York,  1873),  inscribed  by  Bryant, 
$12.. 50  ' '  'Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again. '  William  $3 
Cullen  Bryant,  Cummington,  August  15th,  1874." 
Inscription  written  when  Bryant  was  eighty  years 
old. 

Autograph  presentation  copy  to  Alfred  B.  Street, 
$15        Esq.,  of  Bryant's  "Orations  and  Addresses"  (New  $15 
York,  1873). 

"Thanatopsis."  Facsimile  of  author's  copy,  4to, 
original  wrappers,  uncut  (New  York:  Appleton, 
1874).  Inscribed  "to  Miss  Jerusha  Dewey,  with 
$85  the  compliments  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Nov.  8,  $81.50 
1877."  He  died  the  following  year.  Inserted  is 
an  autograph  letter  to  Charlotte  F.  Bates  (Mme. 
Roge)  referring  to  the  poem. 

Bryant's  copy  of  Barry  Cornwall's  "English  Songs" 
$10       (Boston,  1844),  with  Bryant's  autograph  signa-  $4.50 
ture. 

Bryant's  copy  of  Mary  R.  Mitford's  "Recollections 
$6         of  a  Literary  Life,  or  Books,  Places  and  People"  $1 
(New  York,  1851). 

$7         Bryant's  copy  of  Walpole's  "Castle  of  Otranto:  $3 
A  Gothic  Story"  (Philadelphia,  1854). 

$5         Bryant's   copy  of  Owen  Meredith's   "Poems"  $3 
(Boston,  1859). 

$16       Bryant's  copy  of  "Last  Poems  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  $5 
Browning"  (New  York,  1861). 

$9         Bryant's  copy  of  "In  the  Woods  with  Bryant,  Long-  $7 
fellow  and  Halleck"  (New  York,  1863). 
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Now  we  come  to  Emerson,  where  the  prospects  were 
much  scantier  than  in  the  case  of  Bryant,  Hawthorne, 
Thoreau,  and  Lowell: 


HOWE  PAID  WAKEMAN  PAID 

$75        Presentation  copy  of  Emerson's  "Nature"  (Boston,  $50 
1836)  to  Mary  Russell. 

A  superb  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Emerson's 
"Nature"  (Boston,  1836)  presented  with  an  inscrip- 
$160      tion  in  verse  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau  to  his  friend  and  $100 
classmate  in  Harvard,  William  Allen,  at  the  time 
of  their  graduation  in  1837. 

Presentation  copy  Emerson's  "Essays",  first  series, 
new  edition  (Boston,  1847)  to  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  Esq., 
$40        "with  the  author's  affectionate  regards,  Sept.  $18 
1847."    This  was  the  fourth  American  edition  and 
the  first  revised  edition. 

Emerson's  "Poems",  nmo,  original  green  cloth 
$40       (London,  1847).    Preceded  the  American  edition  of  $7.50 
the  same  year. 

Emerson's  "Poems"  (Boston,  1847).    First  Ameri- 
$115      can  edition.    Immaculate  copy  with  three-page  $41.50 
letter  by  Emerson  to  C.  E.  Morse,  relating  to  the 
book,  inserted. 

$95       Another  first  American  edition  of  Emerson's    '  $110 
"Poems"  presented  by  him  to  Mary  Willoughby. 

Presentation  copy  from  Emerson  to  Thoreau  of 
"Representative  Men",  first  edition,  nmo,  origi- 
nal cloth  (Boston,  1850).  Inscription  reads,  "Henry 
$470  D.  Thoreau  from  R.  W.  Emerson,  30th  December,  $100 
1849."  Underneath  this  is  written,  "F.  B.  Sanborn, 
from  Sophia  Thoreau,  1876." 
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HOWE  PAID 


WAKEMAN  PAID 


$IOO 


"Society  and  Solitude"  (Emerson).  First  edition 
(Boston,  1870).  Presentation  copy  with  author's 
autograph  inscription,  "W.  E.  Channing,  from  his 
friend  the  author,  March,  1870." 


$30 


$85 


"Letters  and  Social  Aims"  (Emerson).  First  edi- 
tion (Boston,  1876).  Presentation  copy  with  auto- 
graph inscription  to  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  educa- 
tor and  sister-in-law  to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and 
Horace  Mann. 


$35 


So  much  for  the  Emerson  bits  —  a  few  lovely  associa- 
tion books  that  will  one  day,  most  likely,  sell  for  stag- 
geringly high  prices.  When  it  came  to  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Mr.  Howe  once  again  skimmed  off  the  cream: 

A  superb  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  the  first  edition  of 
$180      "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  (Boston,  $2.5 
1858),  with  an  autograph  manuscript  poem  by 
Holmes  inserted. 

Autograph  presentation  copy  of  the  large-paper 
edition  (Boston,  1859)  of  "The  Autocrat  of  the 
$640      Breakfast  Table",  inscribed  "George  T.  Davis,  $15 
from  his  friend  and  classmate,  O.  W.  Holmes." 
(Note  the  tidy  profit  that  came  to  Wakeman  in  the 
case  of  this  item  and  the  two  that  follow.) 

"The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table",  first  edi- 
$650      tion  (Boston,  i860).    Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  copy  $50 
with  his  autograph  signature. 

"Elsie  Venner",  first  edition  (Boston,  1861)  in- 
scribed "John  G.  Whittier,  from  his  friend,  O.  W. 
$310      Holmes."    Whittier  has  written  his  name  on  the  $30 
title-page. 

(Mr.  Howe  has  also  in  his  collection  a  presentation 
"Elsie  Venner"  from  Holmes  to  Hawthorne.) 
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"Songs  in  Many  Keys"  (Boston,  1861).  Presenta- 
$40       tion  copy  to  E.  P.  Whipple  from  his  friend,  Oliver  $40 
Wendell  Holmes. 

$50       "The  Guardian  Angel"  (Boston,  1867).    Presen-  $16 
tation  copy  from  Holmes  to  Mrs.  Hawthorne. 

$100      Holmes'  "Songs  of  Many  Seasons"  (Boston,  1875).  $6° 
Presented  by  Holmes  to  James  Russell  Lowell. 

$100      Four  letters  from  Holmes  to  Whittier.  $180 

$130      "Pages  from  an  Old  Volume  of  Life",  first  edition  $17.50 
(Boston,  1883),  with  autograph  quotation. 

Proceedings  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  City  of  New  York  to  Oliver  Wendell 
$8         Holmes,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  edited  by  Wesley  M.  Car-  $1.50 
penter,  M.D.  (New  York,  1883),  with  Holmes' 
autograph  letter  laid  in. 

$710      "Ralph  Waldo  Emerson",  first  edition  (Boston,  $51 
1885).    Presentation  copy  to  Whittier. 


Mr.  Howe  let  down  a  trifle  when  the  auction  worked 
round  to  Longfellow: 

Longfellow's  Miscellaneous  Poems,  selected  from 
the  United  States  Literary  Gazette  (Boston,  1816), 
original  half-cloth  and  boards,  with  label.  Entirely 
$45  uncut.  A  presentation  copy  to  Caroline  Doane.  $32. 
Described  by  the  Wakeman  catalogue  as  "probably 
the  only  presentation  copy  in  existence  of  this  vol- 
ume containing  Longfellow's  first  appearance  in 
print." 

$300      Unique  copy  of  "Outre-Mer",  1  parts  in  1  vol.,  8vo,  $150 
contemporary  cloth,  paper  label,  uncut,  water- 
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stained,  title-page  to  second  part  missing,  front  fly- 
leaf missing  (Boston,  1833-1834).  First  edition, 
excessively  rare.  Autograph  presentation  copy 
inscribed,  "Mr.  Nault,  with  the  best  regards  of  his 
friend,  H.  W.  Longfellow,  Brunswick,  May  14, 
1834. "  Laid  in  is  a  letter  to  Wakeman  from  Luther 
S.  Livingston,  dated  March  6,  191 1,  explaining  the 
unusualness  of  this  copy  with  the  two  parts  bound 
up  in  one  volume.  Also  there  is  laid  in  a  long  let- 
ter by  Longfellow  to  Messrs.  Hilliard,  Gray  & 
Company,  the  publishers  of  "Outre-Mer",  in  which 
Longfellow  states,  "I  wish  you  to  take  out  a  copy- 
right in  your  name,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  as 
the  author  of  the  work." 

Mr.  Howe  saw  many  Lowell  items  disposed  of  before 
he  was  tempted  to  go  on  with  his  garnering.  The 
following  list  concludes  his  successful  bidding  at  the 
Wakeman  sale: 

Lowell's  presentation  copy  to  T.  W.  Higginson  of 
$290      "A  Fable  for  Critics",  first  issue  in  original  boards  $165 
(New  York,  1848). 

$10       "A  Fable  for  Critics",  first  edition.  $10 

Presentation  copy  from  Lowell  to  Hawthorne  of 
$190      "Poems",  2.  vols.,   nmo,   cloth,  first  edition  $150 
(Boston,  1849). 

"Poetical  Works    of  John  Keats",  first  issue 
$90       (Boston,  1854).    Lowell's  own  copy,  used  to  pre-  $110 
pare  a  second  edition. 

"My  Study  Windows"  (James  Russell  Lowell), 
$45       first  edition  (Boston,  1871).    Presentation  copy  to  $33 
E.  P.  Whipple. 
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"Among  My  Books"  (Lowell),  second  series,  first 
issue  (Boston,  1876).    Inserted  opposite  page  183 
$55        of  the  text  is  a  quarto  sheet  containing  in  twenty-  $18 
two  lines  the  original  manuscript,  in  the  author's 
handwriting,  of  the  essay  on  Spenser. 

Thoreau.    Original  autograph  manuscript  of  Chap- 
$590      ter  One  of  "A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  $150 
Rivers." 

"A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers" 
$2.50      (Boston  and  Cambridge,  1849),  &rst  edition,  pre-  $2.35 
sented  by  Thoreau  to  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

"A  Week  on  the  Concord",  first  edition,  presented 
by  Thoreau  to  William  Ellery  Channing.  In  this 
$160  copy  Mr.  Channing  has  written  notes  on  the  mar-  $100 
gins  of  157  pages,  on  both  sides  of  the  flyleaves,  on 
both  sides  of  the  title-page,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
two  preliminary  leaves. 

$615      First  edition,  "A  Week  on  the  Concord",  pre-  $150 
sented  by  Thoreau  to  Hawthorne. 

(Howe  passed  by  only  one  presentation  "A  Week  on 
the  Concord"  —  the  copy  the  author  gave  to  H.  G.  O. 
Blake.  This  copy  was  bought  for  eighty  dollars. 
Wakeman  had  paid  forty-one  dollars  for  it.) 

Inscribed  presentation  copy  of  Thoreau's  "The 
Maine  Woods",  first  issue  (Boston,  1864),  given  to 
W.  E.  Channing  by  the  author's  sister,  Sophia 
$30  Thoreau.  For  some  reason  Channing  did  not  like  $7.50 
the  inscription,  "W.  E.  Channing,  from  his  grateful 
friend,  S.  E.  Thoreau"  and  did  his  best  to  erase  it. 

I  trust  that  all  this  recapitulation  of  the  W.  T.  H. 
Howe  harvest  at  the  Wakeman  sale  has  not  proved  tedi- 
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ous.  To  me  it  is  an  inspiring  record  that  may  interest 
and  instruct  all  striving  young  fishers  of  books,  even 
though  it  will  bore  a  few  of  the  cynical  veterans. 

During  a  dozen  years  previous  to  the  Wakeman  sale, 
Mr.  Howe  had  been  picking  up  occasional  American 
gems. 

His  friend  Richard  Curie  made  a  laborious  effort  a 
year  or  so  ago  to  catalogue  Howe's  American  classics 
but  could  not  begin  to  uncover  more  than  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  total  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks'  visit,  though  he  did  find  a  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive lot  to  give  him  great  aid  in  writing  his  book, 
"Collecting  American  First  Editions"  (Indianapolis: 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  December,  1930),  which 
should  prove  uniquely  valuable  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  collect  the  neglected  Americans,  from  Washington 
Irving  to  Howells.  Curie's  book  has  style  and  distinc- 
tion as  a  book  and  is  also  a  dependable  guide  to  the 
major  features  of  the  American  classics.  The  author 
has  made  many  discoveries  that  should  give  greater 
security  to  those  who  are  about  to  collect  the  Americans, 
just  as  they  will  give  no  small  amount  of  grief  to  the 
sort  of  dealer  who  will  sell  most  anything  as  a  first 
edition  on  the  meager  authority  of  a  sloppily  compiled 
check-list. 

I  found  all  too  swiftly  from  Richard  Curie's  book  that 
my  beautiful  "first"  "Ben  Hur"  was  a  third  or  fourth. 
(Did  the  dealer  take  it  back?  Not  he.  He  said  he 
bought  it  for  a  first  in  good  faith  and  sold  it  to  me  at  a 
ruinously  small  advance.)  Also  that  my  "very  rare" 
first  issue  of  Longfellow's  "Voices  of  the  Night"  was  a 
second  issue.  But  also  that  my  first  issue  —  "remark- 
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ably  fine  copy",  the  dealer  had  written  in  it  —  of 
'Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn",  of  which  I  have  been  ex- 
tremely dubious,  has  been  unjustly  and  illogically  under 
suspicion  because  on  pages  n  and  11  of  the  list  of  books 
advertised  for  sale  the  phrase  "nearly  ready"  does  not 
appear  opposite  the  listed  works.  Curie,  I  believe,  has 
settled  this  futile  argument  finally;  and  he  has  brought 
to  light  many  other  bibliographical  facts  concerning 
important  books  of  Bryant,  Cooper,  Longfellow,  Whit- 
tier,  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Poe,  Bret  Harte,  and 
Mark  Twain. 

The  only  comprehensive  compendium  of  the  works  of 
American  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century  so  far 
published  is  P.  K.  Foley's  "American  Authors,  1795- 
1895"  (Boston,  printed  for  subscribers,  1897).  This  is 
another  book  you  should  have  if  you  would  collect 
widely  in  our  native  field  of  literature.  Do  not  rely  on 
it  as  an  exhaustive  bibliography;  it  is  rather  a  first-step 
check-list,  to  be  verified  from  other  sources.  You  will 
find  the  Livingston  bibliographies  of  Longfellow  and 
Lowell  fairly  dependable,  but  not  by  any  means  final 
authorities.  The  Riverside  bibliographies  are  likewise 
merely  the  beginnings  of  research.  4  'A  Concise  Bibliog- 
raphy of  the  Works  of  Walt  Whitman"  by  Carolyn 
Wells  and  Alfred  F.  Goldsmith  (Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company,  1911)  is  dependable  and  will  soon  be 
revised  and  enlarged.  Merle  Johnson's  "A  Bibliography 
of  the  Work  of  Mark  Twain"  (New  York:  Harper  Bros., 
1910)  is  an  excellent  and  comprehensive  source  book; 
and  the  best  bibliography  of  Bret  Harte  thus  far  is  con- 
tained in  the  American  Art  Association  catalogue  dated 
March  18,  1916,  of  the  Kolzay  collection. 
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Definitive  bibliography  as  it  applies  to  the  Americans 
is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  Next  year  the  New  York 
Public  Library  will  bring  out  an  exhaustive  bibliography 
of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  at  about  the  same  time 
we  are  promised,  from  another  source  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  reveal,  a  similar  definitive  work  on  all  that  issued 
from  the  pen  of  Washington  Irving.  Poe  still  wants  an 
adequate  bibliographer,  but  you  may  feel  fairly  sure  of 
yourself  by  relying  on  the  bibliographical  notes  at  the 
end  of  James  A.  Harrison's  "Life  of  Poe"  (New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1902.),  supplemented  by  the 
bibliographical  information  contained  in  Hervey  Allen's 
"Israfel"  (New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  192.6) 
and  in  Mary  Elizabeth  Phillips'  "Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the 
Man"  (Philadelphia:  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1916). 

For  collectors  who  would  specialize  in  very  early 
American  poetry  (and  I  can  think  of  no  more  fascinating 
plan  of  specializing)  there  was  issued  recently  a  bibli- 
ography by  Oscar  Wegelin,  entitled  "Early  American 
Poetry"  (New  York:  Peter  Smith,  1930).  The  first 
edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1903,  but  the  en- 
larged and  revised  second  edition  is  much  more  valuable 
for  reference  purposes.  Mr.  Wegelin's  book  takes  you 
back  to  1650  and  carries  you  along  to  1810.  The  same 
author  produced  a  hand  list  of  early  American  fiction 
which  is  of  decided  worth. 

The  constantly  growing  demand  for  competent  bibli- 
ographies of  American  authors  is  sure  to  bring  many 
additions  to  the  present  scant  supply,  though  unfor- 
tunately too  many  of  them  will  be  hurry-up  jobs. 
Hence,  let  every  budding  collector  who  has  had  the 
patience  to  travel  thus  far  in  this  chapter  contemplate 
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the  noble  plan  of  collecting  one  or  more  Americans  with 
the  objective  of  compiling  a  bibliography.  By  such  an 
effort  he  will  instantly  absolve  himself  of  the  taint  of 
collecting  as  a  purely  selfish  hobby;  also  he  will  acquire 
skill  and  craft  as  an  angler,  become  a  terror  unto  some  of 
the  dealers,  and  win  the  ardent  approval  and  respect  of 
all  his  fellow  collectors. 

There  should  be  a  joyous  opportunity  for  beginning 
collectors  who  cherish  Southern  traditions  to  specialize 
in  William  Gilmore  Simms  (i  806-1 870),  with  the  ambi- 
tion of  compiling  a  bibliography  of  that  fascinating  and 
voluminous  writer.  The  Southeastern  states  should 
offer  the  most  prolific  field  for  collecting  Simms,  though 
his  thrilling  two-volume  novels  were  not  wholly  dis- 
regarded in  New  England  and  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
area.  There  is  a  six-page  check-list  of  his  works  in 
Foley,  and  there  may  be  a  more  comprehensive  bibli- 
ography that  is  unknown  to  me.  Even  so,  there  is 
always  place  for  a  new  and  better  bibliography  of  every 
author.  Just  now  the  bell  is  ringing  clamorously  for 
the  neglected  Americans,  whether  of  greater  or  lesser 
fame,  and  whether  they  possessed  a  genius  that  all  the 
world  acknowledges  or  merely  a  brilliant  talent  that 
won  them  ephemeral  fame  among  their  own  people. 

Many  collectors  have  for  several  years  past  been  hunt- 
ing out  the  first  editions  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown, 
particularly  his  one- volume  novel  "Wieland"  (New 
York,  1798),  his  three- volume  "Edgar  Huntly,  or  The 
Memoirs  of  a  Sleepwalker"  (Philadelphia,  1801).  Ener- 
getic suffragist  ladies  of  to-day  who  collect  will  surely 
want  a  first  edition  of  Brown's  "Alcuin,  a  Dialogue  on 
the  Rights  of  Women"  (New  York,  1798). 
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Fitz-Greene  Halleck  (1795-1867),  of  course,  belongs 
with  the  headliners  if  you  specialize  in  American  poetry. 
You  will  not  find  it  a  simple  or  inexpensive  adventure  to 
discover  a  first  edition  of  his  poem,  4 'Fanny"  (New 
York,  anonymously  published,  1819).  If  you  doubt 
that  Halleck  has  a  place  in  the  American  kingdom  of 
books,  take  heed  that  the  Grolier  Club  issued  early 
this  year  (193 1)  two  portrait  medallions  —  one  of 
Washington  Irving  and  one  of  Halleck. 

Coming  up  to  the  semi-modern  Americans,  here  is  a 
list  of  writers  worth  considering,  either  as  a  group  from 
whose  works  you  may  choose  your  own  favorites,  or 
as  suggesting  candidates  for  the  one-author  plan:  Bret 
Harte,  Edwin  Markham,  Ambrose  Bierce,  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  H.  C.  Bunner,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  Eugene  Field,  Stephen  Crane,  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Mary  E.  Wilkins 
Freeman,  Emily  Dickinson,  Hamlin  Garland,  Frank 
Norris,  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  and  Emerson  Hough. 

A  few  of  these  names  may  be  totally  unfamiliar;  but 
all  had  their  day  of  resounding  glory  and  deserved  it. 
Such  a  little  group  brings  us  to  the  threshold  of  the  sur- 
viving moderns  who  are  on  everybody's  lips  at  this 
writing.  But  it  is  your  job,  not  mine,  to  elect  your 
contemporary  pets.  I  regard,  very  likely  with  crass 
stupidity,  many  of  them  as  utter  duds,  bibliophilistically 
speaking. 

I  said  something  in  an  earlier  chapter  about  the  risks 
and  futilities  of  collecting  moderns  wholesale,  but  I 
failed  to  say  anything  at  that  time  concerning  limited 
editions  and  private-press  books.  I  have  been  fearful  of 
allowing  full  rein  to  my  prejudice  against  the  innumer- 
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able  modern  examples  of  overpriced  and  shoddily  pre- 
tentious speculators'  pets  with  which  the  market  has 
been  deluged  in  recent  years.  There  is  always  the 
danger  of  leveling  the  really  fine  and  worthy  achieve- 
ments of  the  great  printers  down  to  the  same  plane 
with  the  hurry-up,  catchpenny  products  of  the  near 
printers.  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  at  least 
half  of  the  examples  of  limited  and  de  luxe  editions  of 
recent  mintage  are  perfect  shams  —  shams  their  pub- 
lishers should  blush  for. 

For  the  most  part  these  were  forced  upon  reluctant 
booksellers  who  knew  that  veteran  collectors  abhorred 
them  and  that  the  jejune  collectors  to  whom  they  could 
be  sold  would  soon  see  them  flop  precipitously  in  value 
the  first  time  they  came  up  at  auction.  If  you  desire 
proof  of  this  fact,  obtain  from  the  American  Art  As- 
sociation Anderson  Galleries,  and  from  Sotheby's,  a  few 
priced  catalogues  of  the  past  1930-193 1  season  and  see 
what  happened  to  many  specimens  of  laboredly  de  luxe 
printing,  special  press  books,  and  forced  limited  editions 
of  high  issue  price  and  inferior  merit. 

Absorb  likewise  the  wisdom  of  the  observations  con- 
tained in  Catalogue  Number  34,  issued  in  December, 
1930,  by  Elkin  Mathews  Ltd.,  of  Number  33  Conduit 
Street,  London: 

LIMITED  EDITIONS:  There  is,  by  definition,  no  such 
thing  as  an  unlimited  edition.  It  is  all  a  question  of  degree. 
The  limited  edition  as  we  know  it,  in  application  to  the  works 
of  modern  authors,  is  really  a  superior  edition.  Usually  it 
is  a  large-paper  edition.  Whether  on  larger  paper  or  not, 
its  increasing  popularity  with  publishers  and  authors  is  due 
to  the  opportunity  it  offers  of  tapping  a  new  market.  The 
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growth  of  the  habit  of  collecting  first  editions  of  contempo- 
rary authors,  and  the  high  prices  which  are  sometimes  paid 
for  these  first  editions,  has  produced  a  situation  which  was 
inevitable.  Neither  the  publisher  nor  the  author  can  reap 
any  benefit  from  the  enhanced  prices  of  ordinary  first  editions. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  potential  source  of  income 
should  permanently  evade  them,  and  the  limited  edition  is 
their  answer,  their,  so  to  speak,  attack  on  the  first  edition 
citadel.  At  its  inception  the  bookseller  and  the  collector 
must  have  regarded  it  with  more  than  a  sympathetic  interest. 
It  now  threatens,  however,  the  very  existence  of  the  sun  in 
which  it  demanded  a  place,  and  if  it  is  to  remain  as  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  collecting  of  modern  first  editions,  it 
must  change  its  aspect  considerably.  There  is  a  distinct 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  some  publishers,  to  change  com- 
pletely the  collecting  of  modern  first  editions,  in  their  en- 
deavour to  supplant  the  "trade"  edition,  by  the  expensive 
and  artificially  limited  signed  edition. 

While  it  was  possible  for  the  collector,  theoretically,  to 
choose  which  of  two  editions  he  would  buy,  the  limited  or 
the  ordinary  edition,  small  exception  could  be  raised.  The 
purchasers  of  the  signed  edition  and  of  the  unsigned  each  had 
what  he  wanted  —  the  one  collected  both  first  and  limited 
editions,  the  other  first  editions  pure  and  simple. 

Lord  Dunsany's  "Chronicles  of  Rodriguez"  was  one  of  the 
first  attempts  to  hold  a  pistol  to  the  collector's  head,  and  to 
say,  "Either  you  shall  pay  such  and  such  a  sum  for  the  privi- 
lege of  possessing  a  first  edition  of  this  book,  or  you  must  be 
content  with  a  book  which  carries  its  own  bibliographical 
condemnation  as  a  reprint."  Time  took  its  revenge  on  this 
book  by  reducing  its  market  value  below  the  published  price. 

More  recently  we  have  the  example  of  a  whole  series  of 
books  from  one  publishing  house,  where,  in  each  case,  the 
limited  edition  has  been  published  about  a  week  before  the 
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ordinary  edition.  This  unfortunate  practice  has  culminated 
in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Sassoon's  "Memoirs  of  an  Infantry 
Officer",  which  is  the  sequel  to  his  "Memoirs  of  a  Fox- 
Hunting  Man."  In  the  case  of  the  earlier  book,  the  limited 
edition  was  an  afterthought,  and,  bibliographically  speaking, 
ranks  as  a  fifth  edition.  The  later  book,  however,  was  issued 
in  a  limited  edition  seven  days  before  the  publication  of  the 
ordinary  edition.  This  means,  of  course,  that  collectors  of 
Mr.  Sassoon's  first  editions  will  own  the  trade  edition  of  the 
first  book.  If  such  a  collector  happens  to  be  also  a  collector 
of  limited  editions,  he  will  have  secured  the  signed  edition  as 
well.  But  in  the  case  of  the  later  book,  he  is  left  no  choice. 
The  publishers'  action  compels  him  either  to  buy  the  expen- 
sive edition  or  to  deny  himself  the  book  as  it  first  appeared. 

Furthermore,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  edition  in  the  book  trade,  the  majority,  even  of 
those  prepared  to  find  two  guineas  for  the  book,  were  unable 
to  obtain  it  at  this  price.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  copies  of  the  edition  passed  into  the  possession 
of  those  whose  desire  was  not  to  own  the  book,  but  to  make 
a  profit  by  selling  at  an  enhanced  price. 

The  publisher  cannot  plead  innocence  in  such  a  case,  be- 
cause the  situation  has  already  been  adequately  dealt  with. 
It  should  be  clear  that  there  is  no  inherent  bibliographical 
vice  in  limited  editions  where  the  possibility  of  choice  is 
open  to  the  prospective  purchaser.  The  arbitrary  limitation 
to  a  stated  number,  and  the  implication  that  only  those  who 
possess  one  of  that  number  can  own  a  first  edition  immediately 
creates  an  unsatisfactory  situation. 

During  the  past  six  months  Mr.  Williamson  has  published 
two  books,  each  with  a  different  publisher.  Of  each  book 
there  was  a  limited  edition,  signed  by  the  author.  The  pub- 
lisher of  "The  Village  Book"  announced  that  he  would  print 
a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  supply  all  orders  received. 
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Result  —  every  collector  who  desired  a  copy  of  the  signed  and 
limited  edition  was  supplied.  The  total  number  ordered  was 
504. 

The  publisher  of  "The  Patriot's  Progress"  announced 
that  he  would  publish  a  limited  edition  of  350  copies,  with 
the  result  that  the  edition  was  trebly  oversubscribed,  book- 
sellers were  closely  rationed,  and  many  collectors  had  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  alternative  of  either  paying  an 
enhanced  price  or  doing  without  the  book  altogether. 

There  are,  clearly,  not  more  than  about  500  purchasers  of 
a  limited  edition  of  a  book  by  Mr.  Williamson.  The  other 
500  orders  for  "The  Patriot's  Progress"  come  from  speculators. 

The  remedy  would  seem  obvious.  If  collectors  refuse  to 
support  the  continuance  of  hold-up  methods;  if  they  instruct 
their  booksellers  to  send  them  the  first  trade  edition  and 
cancel  their  orders  for  limited  editions,  they  will  put  a  spoke 
in  the  wheel  of  the  speculator  who  gobbles  up  two  thirds  of 
the  edition  intended  for  collectors,  and  they  will  buy  their 
books  at  between  one  quarter  and  one  sixth  of  the  price. 

The  spate  of  limited  editions  is  responsible  for  some  ludi- 
crous blunders.  D.  H.  Lawrence's  "Glad  Ghosts"  was  issued 
in  two  forms.  An  ordinary  edition  at  one  shilling,  and  a 
special  edition  at  six  shillings.  The  extra  five  shillings  was 
charged  for  the  addition  of  the  words:  "This  edition  is 
limited  to  500  copies."  No  signature,  no  special  paper,  no 
binding.  Just  those  seven  words,  and  those  words  not  even 
by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet.  To  prevent  a  careless  book- 
seller from  selling  the  wrong  edition,  the  publisher  encased 
the  expensive  edition  in  manilla  envelopes  on  which  he 
wrote  "Limited  edition." 

Mr.  Strong's  publisher  announced  a  limited  edition  of 
"Dewar  Rides"  at  double  the  price  of  the  ordinary  edition. 
Here  the  difference  between  the  two  was  more  striking.  The 
limited  edition  consisted  of  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  the 
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ordinary  edition  in  which  the  author  wrote  his  signature. 
The  publisher's  contribution  consisted  in  pasting  a  label  on 
the  dust  wrapper  which  concealed  the  price  7/6  and  sub- 
stituted 15/ — . 

Mr.  Galsworthy's  "Forsyte  Saga"  contained  the  whole 
history  of  the  Forsyte  family  to  date.  The  book  consisted 
of  1 104  pages.  It  was  issued  at  7/6,  and  a  limited  edition 
of  it  at  £1/1/ — .  "Four  Forsyte  Stories",  on  the  other  hand, 
although  only  about  one  fiftieth  of  the  length  of  the  "Forsyte 
Saga",  cost  three  and  one  half  times  as  much,  although 
issued  by  the  same  publisher. 

The  limited  edition  of  "The  White  Monkey"  post-dates 
the  ordinary  edition  by  two  years.  The  limited  edition  of 
Mr.  de  la  Mare's  "On  the  Edge",  at  five  times  the  price  of 
the  ordinary  edition,  precedes  the  latter  by  seven  days. 

The  publisher  of  Mr.  Tomlinson's  "Sea  and  the  Jungle" 
announces  a  limited  edition  eighteen  years  after  the  first 
edition,  and  "Illusion"  was  published  as  a  limited  edition 
one  year  after  its  first  appearance. 

Mr.  Galsworthy's  "Loyalties"  waits  eight  years,  his  "A 
Commentary"  twenty-two  years,  Hudson's  "Green  Man- 
sions" twenty-five  years,  and  Gissing's  "Workers  in  the 
Dawn"  fifty  years,  before  attaining  the  dignity  of  a  numbered 
edition. 

Mr.  George  Moore  issues  three  limited  editions  of  "Per- 
ronik  the  Fool",  but  shows  no  sign  of  giving  us  an  ordinary 
edition  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Masefield's  "Right  Royal",  "Reynard  the  Fox",  and 
"Philip  the  King"  appear  in  various  limited  editions,  none 
of  which  precedes  the  ordinary  edition. 

Mr.  Hugh  Walpole's  publishers  find  it  possible  to  produce 
a  limited  edition,  on  handmade  paper,  of  488  pages,  signed  by 
the  author,  of  a  7/6  novel  at  18/ — .  Mrs.  Woolf's  publishers, 
on  the  other  hand,  find  that  a  9/ —  book  of  300  pages  must 
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be  £3/3 —  in  limited  form.  A  posthumous  story  of  Joseph 
Conrad's,  occupying  about  40  pages,  costs  the  collector 
£4/4/ — ;  and  while  Mr.  Coppard's  publisher  can  afford  to 
print  310  pages  on  Japanese  vellum,  bind  it  decently,  and  pay 
the  author  to  sign  it,  all  for  £1/1/ — ,  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Beer- 
bohm's  "More",  of  112.  pages,  published  thirty  years  after 
the  ordinary  edition,  which  cost  4/6,  now  costs  £1/1/ — 
also. 

Mr.  Lytton  Strachey's  publishers  ask  us  £4/4/ —  for  the 
limited  edition  of  his  10/6  book  one  day,  and  2.5/ —  for  an 
equally  handsome  signed  edition  of  one  of  Mr.  Huxley's 
7/6  books  another. 

The  multiplication  of  such  anomalies  would  be  tedious. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  the  chaos  which  has 
been  produced  by  pursuing  the  publication  of  limited  editions 
to  its  pernicious  conclusion. 

The  remedy,  as  indicated,  lies  with  the  collector.  The 
bookseller  is  heartily  tired  of  the  limited  edition.  The  pub- 
lisher issues  it  to  meet  a  demand.  The  demand  is  fostered  by 
the  speculator,  and  the  collector  is  the  victim. 

I  enthusiastically  agree  with  the  spirited  viewpoint 
of  the  earnest  and  able  young  men  who  conduct  the 
Elkin  Mathews  establishment.1  I  shall  go  farther  and 
pronounce  that  no  modern  book  of  which  there  are 
printed  more  than  five  hundred  copies  in  a  dressed-up 
special  issue  is  limited  in  the  sense  of  assuring  scarcity 
of  the  sort  that  appeals  to  experienced  collectors.  I  say 
this  after  carrying  on  my  shelves  for  more  than  a  decade 
at  least  one  hundred  such  books,  for  some  of  which  I 

1  Furthermore,  if  there  is  to  be  a  limited,  signed,  and  premium-priced  edition  of 
this  book,  I  shall  insist  that  the  buyers  get  their  money's  worth.  I  certainly  do  not 
flatter  myself  that  just  my  signature,  illegible  and  fantastic  though  it  may  be,  applied 
as  if  it  were  a  rubber  stamp,  should  add  even  a  twenty  per  cent,  value  to  any  book  of 
mine. 
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have  paid  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  for  none 
of  which  there  is  so  much  as  a  ten  per  cent,  premium 
obtainable  to-day.  Indeed,  some  of  them  have  shrunk 
ninety  per  cent,  in  value. 

It  is  one  thing  legitimately  to  encourage  the  art  of 
printing  by  paying  high  prices  for  costly  and  beautiful 
craftsmanship;  but  it  is  something  else  again  to  have 
added  to  the  legitimate  costs  mythical  charges  that  are 
supposedly  to  be  washed  out  at  some  future  date  when 
collectors  yet  unborn  will  stampede  for  possession  of 
the  work.  The  stampede  is  usually  confined  to  a  few 
speculators  who  buy  in  a  number  of  copies  when  they 
are  issued  and  give  them  the  appearance  of  scarcity  by 
feeding  them  out  very  slowly  at  exorbitant  super- 
charges. 

Collectors  of  James  Branch  Cabell  have  been  special 
victims  of  the  forced  market  for  limited  and  overelabo- 
rated  editions  at  high  prices  during  the  past  two  decades. 
It  has  become  most  difficult  to  keep  track  of  all  the 
special,  limited,  extra-limited,  illustrated,  extra-illus- 
trated, duplex,  triplex,  and  what-not  editions  of  Cabell's 
work.  I  have  a  ten-foot  shelf  loaded  with  them,  and 
with  early  and  late  bibliographies  that  do  not  begin  to 
list  them  all.  But  now  they  are  pushed  as  far  back  on 
that  broad  shelf  as  I  can  get  them;  and  ranged  in  front 
of  them  are  many  presentation  Longfellows  and  Lowells 
and  Hawthornes  and  Whittiers  and  Emersons  and 
Bryants  —  thin,  crude  little  volumes  that  are  frightful 
specimens  of  bad  printing  on  badly  made  cheap  paper, 
though  to  me  every  one  of  them  holds  a  vastly  greater 
charm  than  the  most  elaborate  Cabell  on  vellum  or 
handmade  watermarked  French  linen  or  whatever. 
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And  I  can  say  this  much  for  modern  collectors  in  these 
forty-eight  states  of  ours,  be  they  Lewisian  Babbitts  or 
Menckenian  boobs :  however  much  they  may  have  been 
browbeaten  by  the  critics  into  despising  their  country's 
nineteenth-century  literature,  they  are  still  willing  to 
give,  for  a  presentation  Longfellow,  from  ten  to  fifty 
times  the  amount  they  will  pay  for  the  most  fussy  and 
fantastic  special  edition  of  a  Cabell.  Sounds  poisonous, 
this  paragraph,  but  that  is  just  how  I  feel  about  it, 
notwithstanding  that  I  cheerfully  bought  and  paid  for 
all  that  glittering  assortment  of  Cabell.  I  did  esteem 
and  enjoy  his  early  books,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  a  pres- 
entation copy  of  "A  Rivet  in  Grandfather's  Neck", 
for  which  I  paid  one  hundred  dollars ;  but  after  1  'Jurgen" 
the  Cabell  genius  leaves  me  cold.  If  ever  a  creative 
artist  ran  a  good  thing  into  the  ground,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Cabell  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  did  just  that  with  his 
Poictesme  mythology  and  his  Proustian  imagery.  I 
very  much  doubt  if  a  Cabell  cult  would  ever  have  come 
into  existence  if  "Jurgen"  had  not  been  suppressed. 
Even  with  such  strong-arm  log-rollers  as  Mencken, 
Nathan,  Dreiser,  and  Lewis  to  assist,  it  requires  at 
least  the  similitude  of  martyrdom  to  enable  the  most 
gifted  protagonists  to  build  halos  for  anti-saints  and 
night-warbling  metaphysical  iconoclasts. 

Why,  it  may  well  be  asked,  did  I  ever  buy  all  these 
Cabells  of  mine?  To  be  candid,  I  don't  know.  It  was 
one  of  those  irresponsible  acts  that  one  indulges  in  in 
the  early  stages  of  book  madness.  In  the  beginning  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  like  Cabell  as  I  liked  Conrad, 
Turgenev,  Dostoevski,  Gogol,  Tolstoy,  Korolenko, 
Chekhov,  Anatole  France,  Arnold  Bennett,  H.  G. 
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Wells,  Barrie,  Galsworthy,  and  Bernard  Shaw.  But 
when  the  Proustian  slant  developed,  I  failed  to  follow 
through.  I  continued  to  buy  and  to  read  in  the  hope 
of  thrilling  to  the  scintillations  of  genius  that  stirred 
so  many  of  the  Cabell  worshipers  to  raptures.  Alas  ! 
The  results  were  a  dismal  failure. 

I  was  disappointed  and  annoyed.  I  knew  that  there 
were  many  intelligent  and  scholarly  men  and  women 
of  my  acquaintance  to  whom  Cabell  appealed.  They 
could  follow  his  cycles  and  circles  of  esoteric  humor 
with  increasing  delight.  They  were  enchanted  by  his 
allegories  and  his  symbols,  his  nuances,  and  his  subtle- 
ties. Was  there  a  bit  of  pose  in  this,  I  wonder? 
Probably  not;  for  did  not  the  great  Samuel  Johnson 
burn  candles  from  daylight  to  dawn  to  devour  Robert 
Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy"?  I  have  done 
that  but  twice  in  forty  years  of  reading:  with  "The 
Moonstone"  and  with  "Ivanhoe."  Within  this  past 
year  I  have  carried  on  until  three  in  the  morning  with 
"The  Water  Gipsies",  "Angel  Pavement",  and  "A 
Farewell  to  Arms";  also  with  Holbrook  Jackson's 
"Anatomy  of  Bibliomania." 

I  shall  keep  my  Cabell  collection,  however,  as  a  sort 
of  penance,  for  I  am  convinced  that  fifty  years  hence  his 
Poictesme  books  will  be  lost  in  as  complete  oblivion  as 
to-day  enshrouds  the  works  of  another  Southern  gentle- 
man, William  A.  Carruthers,  who  wrote  "The  Knights 
of  the  Horse-Shoe,  a  Traditionary  Tale  of  the  Cocked 
Hat  Gentry  of  the  Old  Dominion." 

No  mention  has  been  made  so  far  of  Henry  James, 
yet  he  was  an  impressive  figure  in  his  day.  Much  as 
he  was  reprobated  and  disliked,  his  name  commanded 
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some  reverence  and  awe.  '  The  novelists'  novelist"  was 
a  phrase  often  used  to  describe  him  in  the  literary  re- 
views. A  great  egoist  he  undoubtedly  was,  suffering 
from  an  overdeveloped  spleen,  and  he  expatriated  him- 
self because  he  felt  much  as  Mencken  and  Lewis  do  about 
the  moronic  state  of  American  civilization.  But  Henry 
James  had  genius  that  flowered  in  many  forms,  from 
"Daisy  Miller"  to  "The  Golden  Bowl."  In  the  last 
analysis  he  was  as  much  an  American  as  was  Whistler 
or  Sargent,  and  collectors  should  so  regard  him.  In- 
deed, there  was  more  of  the  American  in  all  that  he  wrote 
than  there  was  in  Washington  Irving.  It  drove  him 
almost  to  madness  that  he  could  not  succeed  more 
thoroughly  in  his  expatriation. 

I  am  singling  out  Henry  James  as  probably  the  most 
neglected  of  all  the  really  important  later  nineteenth- 
century  American  writers;  and  because  I  extravagantly 
admire  his  "Portrait  of  a  Lady",  "The  American", 
"Master  Eustace",  and  that  great  short  story,  "The 
Turn  of  the  Screw",  I  am  picking  up  all  the  Henry  James 
items  I  can  find  in  prime  condition.  Very  recently 
Mr.  Le  Roy  Phillips  gave  us  an  excellent  expanded  and 
revised  "Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  Henry  James" 
(New  York:  Coward-McCann,  1930).  I  welcomed  this 
book  with  enthusiasm,  as  any  beginning  James  col- 
lector should.  I  can  go  ahead  now  with  a  greater  degree 
of  confidence  and  assurance. 

However  much  some  of  Henry  James'  works  may 
irritate  or  baffle  you,  however  much  you  may  scorn 
him  because  of  his  expatriation,  please  give  some 
little  thought  to  my  prophecy  that  not  many  years 
hence  he  will  be  collected  widely  and  that  he  will 
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be  read  much  more  extensively  than  is  the  case  at 
present. 

In  concluding  this  chapter  I  wish  to  give  extra  empha- 
sis to  my  earlier  declaration  that  now  is  the  time  to 
collect  the  neglected  nineteenth-century  Americans, 
from  Washington  Irving  to  Booth  Tarkington.  The 
more  savagely  the  Menckenites  and  the  Lewisites 
bludgeon  Washington  Irving,  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  and  Howells,  the  better 
bets  they  become  in  my  reckoning  as  a  collector.  Nor 
does  the  fact  that  the  same  school  of  critics  condescends 
to  praise  Hawthorne,  Whitman,  Poe,  Mark  Twain,  and 
Hamlin  Garland  detract  in  the  least  from  their  worth. 

Of  scores  of  moderns  I  would  first  pick  Booth  Tar- 
kington, Edith  Wharton,  Willa  Cather,  Margaret  Deland, 
Amy  Lowell,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Robert  Frost, 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Carl  Sand- 
burg, Joseph  C.  Lincoln,  George  Ade,  Vachel  Lindsay, 
and  Louis  Bromfield.  As  a  second  line  I  would  follow 
with  Edgar  Lee  Masters  and  Stephen  Benet  (for  the 
"Spoon  River  Anthology"  and  "John  Brown's  Body" 
only),  and  as  a  third  speculative  gamble  you  may  help 
yourself  to  Theodore  Dreiser,  Mencken,  Nathan,  Lewis, 
and  the  half  dozen  others  of  their  little  set  who  beat 
the  tom-toms  for  them. 

I  implore  you,  however,  not  to  pick  any  American 
I  have  mentioned  (or  any  I  have  failed  to  mention) 
unless  you  can  honestly  enjoy  his  output.  Above  all 
things,  do  not  take  up  anybody  on  my  say-so.  Read 
and  digest  what  the  critics  of  to-day  have  to  say,  then 
go  back  and  read  and  digest  what  the  critics  of  note  of 
other  periods  had  to  say  about  their  contemporaries. 
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In  each  succeeding  generation  the  foremost  critics  have 
maintained  about  the  same  average  of  being  right,  so 
far  as  predicting  permanency  of  worth  —  an  average  of 
about  one  time  out  of  ten.  If,  as  a  collector,  you  can 
afford  nine  also-rans  to  one  winner,  all  the  better  for 
the  rare-book  trade.  Take  on  the  moderns  then, 
exclusively,  and  reach  out  in  every  direction.  You  may 
at  least  have  a  lot  of  fun. 

But  never,  pray,  speculate  on  the  prophecy  of  some 
flashy  critic  unless  he  has  convinced  you,  through  every 
fiber  of  your  being,  of  the  rightness  of  his  point  of  view. 
For  some  strange  reason,  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  one  of 
the  bludgeon-wielding  sort  who  would  risk  collecting 
first  editions,  manuscripts,  or  mementos  of  the  authors 
he  lauds  most  or  yet  of  the  authors  he  finds  it  profitable 
to  lambaste  and  lampoon. 
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AND  CURTAIN 

It  is  the  dream  of  every  fisher  of  books  to  have  at  least 
one  item  in  his  collection  that  no  other  fellow  has  or 
may  ever  possess.  You  may  achieve  this  goal  at  no 
cost  at  all,  at  very  small  cost,  or  at  a  staggering  expense. 
By  adroit  ingenuity  you  may  prevail  upon  some  great 
living  author  (you  must  assume  the  responsibility  of 
prophecy  so  far  as  the  estimates  of  posterity  are  in- 
volved) to  give  you  the  manuscript  of  his  or  her  master- 
piece; for  an  insignificant  sum  you  might  pick  up  a 
letter  of  unique  literary  importance  written  by  some  as 
yet  unrecognized  genius;  or  if  your  wealth  be  such  as 
to  make  your  name  a  byword  even  unto  the  remote 
alleys  and  mews  of  Moscow,  you  may  visit  the  palatial 
storehouse  of  the  Rosenbach  brothers  in  New  York  and 
buy  twenty-two  Caxtons  in  one  lot. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  I  remarked  that  the  Rosenbachs 
did  not  make  a  practice  of  putting  out  catalogues  to 
reveal  the  extent  of  their  stock.  As  if  to  refute  any 
inference  I  might  have  drawn  from  the  fact  of  their 
exclusiveness  in  this  detail,  the  Rosenbach  Company 
issued  a  catalogue  in  January,  193 1,  just  as  I  began 
writing  this  final  chapter.  It  is,  as  you  might  expect 
from  A.  S.  W.  R.  and  Brother  Philip,  a  catalogue  that 
takes  your  breath  away.    It  describes  two  hundred  and 
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fifty  items  of  incunabula,  beginning  with  one  leaf  of  the 
Gutenberg  Bible  (Mainz,  1455)  and  ending  with  an 
Antonius  of  Avignon,  printed  at  Avignon  on  vellum  in 
1500.  It  lists  sixteen  of  the  twenty-two  Caxtons  that 
are  contained  in  the  Rosenbach  vaults,  and  incidentally 
you  may  read  of  superlative  examples  of  the  first  printed 
editions  of  Homer,  Aristophanes,  /Esop,  Pliny,  Livy, 
Plautus,  Lucan,  Herodotus,  Aulus  Gellius,  Tacitus, 
Suetonius,  Martial,  and  Seneca.  There  are  books  from 
the  libraries  of  Grolier,  of  Charles  V,  of  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy;  books  from  the  libraries  of  the  bibliomaniac 
dukes  of  Sussex,  Sunderland,  and  Devonshire;  books 
from  the  famous  collections  of  the  earls  of  Jersey,  Carys- 
fort,  and  Pembroke;  and  books  from  the  gatherings  of 
such  eminent  book  hunters  as  the  Hon.  Thomas  Gren- 
ville,  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  George  Hibbert,  Henry 
Huth,  Samuel  Christy,  M.  P.  (better  known  as  S. 
Christie-Miller),  and  Sir  George  Holford.1 

So  much  by  way  of  a  stunning  preamble.  Collector 
Piccolo  feels  himself  shrink  to  the  size  of  a  mote  and, 
with  a  devastating  sigh,  pinches  his  flattened  wallet. 
These  be  dainties,  he  reflects,  for  kings  and  autocrats, 
for  the  contrivers  of  soup  in  cans  and  automobiles  out 
of  cans;  titbits  they  are  for  the  greater  and  lesser  mag- 
nates of  Petrolia,  but  not  for  me,  heigh-ho  !  But  pause, 
Piccolo,  pause,  and  ponder  the  following  paragraph  in 
the  Rosenbach  catalogue: 

Some  of  the  authors  above  enumerated  have  had  their 
readers  for  over  two  thousand  years.    All  have  stood  the 

1  Seymour  De  Ricci  gives  a  condensed  description  of  these  great  collections  in  a 
little  book  called  "English  Collectors  of  Books  and  Manuscripts",  published  at  Cam- 
bridge, England,  and  at  New  York  City,  The  Macmillan  Company,  in  1930. 
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acid  test  of  time.  And  yet,  collectors  to-day  are  paying 
thousands  of  dollars  for  modern  "firsts"  when  they  can 
secure  the  great  masterpieces  of  all  time  for  not  much  more, 
and  sometimes  less.  There  are  a  few  books  of  Kipling  that 
bring  more  than  the  first  edition  of  Homer !  There  are 
authors  of  the  twentieth  century  whose  books  sell  for  more 
than  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  fifteenth.  Shades  of 
Rabelais  !  It's  lucky  for  us  that  we  cannot  hear  his  fearsome 
comments.  We  do  not  mean  to  hint  [Oh,  no  !]  that  collectors 
pay  too  much  for  our  beloved  moderns.  Far  from  it.  We 
are  as  guilty  in  this  respect  as  any.  We  do  insist  however 
that,  in  comparison,  the  old  masters,  tried  and  true,  are 
cheaper.  One  is  a  gamble;  the  other  an  investment.  [How 
about  the  gamble  of  the  dukes  and  earls  who  paid  more  for 
some  of  their  incunables  than  they  fetch  to-day?] 

Here  you  are,  then  !  Step  up  and  distinguish  yourself 
by  buying,  as  the  capstone  of  your  collection,  a  superb 
"Durandus",  1459,  the  third  book  printed  with  a  date; 
or  a  magnificent  copy  of  the  "Catholicon",  1460,  the 
fourth  book  printed  with  a  date;  or  a  Mainz  "Cicero", 
1465,  generally  regarded  as  the  first  printed  classic. 
You  may  buy  any  one  of  them  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  an  "Evelina"  in  boards  uncut,  of  a  presentation 
copy  of  Poe's  "Raven",  of  a  Kipling's  "Smith  Adminis- 
tration", of  a  Keats'  "Lamia",  of  a  presentation  Lamb's 
"Elia"  in  original  boards.  And  furthermore,  if  great 
comparative  bargains  appeal  to  you,  you  may  raise 
yourself  to  the  peaks  among  modern  collectors  by  buying 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  items  as  a  whole.  "It  would 
take  only  the  stroke  of  a  pen,"  says  the  catalogue. 

How  few  there  are,  lackaday !  who  have  such  a  pen 
to  wield.    And  of  that  few,  how  almost  infinitesimal 
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is  the  number  of  those  who  would  employ  it  in  such  a 
cause. 

I  bow  my  unworthy  head  to  confess  that,  even  were 
the  treasures  of  Ind  in  my  strong  boxes,  I  could  never 
contemplate  buying  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  incun- 
ables  in  one  fell  swoop.  I  could  not  gloat  over  any  one 
nor  yet  over  all  of  these  precious  baubles  as  I  can  over 
my  holograph  original  manuscript  of  "The  School  for 
Scandal";  for  this  is  the  one  supremely  important 
achievement  of  my  book-collecting  days.  Moreover, 
it  is  unique.  I  purchased  it  by  happy  accident  and  at 
a  cost  which  I  consider  greatly  less  than  its  worth 
by  every  outstanding  standard  of  relativity.  While  the 
manuscripts  of  Sheridan's  play  may  not  be  quite  up  to 
what  Dibdin  would  grandiloquently  describe  as  4 'a 
treasure  worthy  of  being  deposited  in  the  casket  of 
Darius",  nevertheless  for  an  English-speaking  collector 
who  has  some  slight  acquaintance  with  and  an  abiding 
affection  for  the  English  literature  of  the  past  two  cen- 
turies, they  constitute  a  gem  of  the  first  water. 

No  doubt  to  myself  I  magnify  the  value  of  the  original 
manuscripts  of  "The  School  for  Scandal",  for  I  confess 
to  being  one  of  the  multitude  who  have  been  delighted 
by  the  play  during  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  its 
successful  career  as  a  spoken  comedy.  To  the  modern 
worshipers  of  Eugene  O'Neill  and  Noel  Coward,  and 
to  the  vast  populace  who  digest  with  facility  and  with 
pleasurable  emotions  the  concoctions  of  Hollywood,  a 
Sheridan  comedy  must  be  a  flat  and  tasteless  pabulum. 
It  will  astound  those  who  have  been  taught  to  demand 
raw  realism  in  their  bedroom  scenes  and  the  primeval 
coarseness  of  the  slums  and  speak-easies  in  spoken  dia- 
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logue  that  "The  School  for  Scandal"  was  once  held  up 
by  a  censor  on  the  score  of  naughtiness.  To  them  the 
wit  and  gayety  of  this  antique  entertainment  is  stupid, 
without  pep  or  kick;  they  cannot  help  but  regard  Lady 
Teazle  as  a  poor  little  artificial  shrimp  of  humankind 
beside  a  Scarlet  Sister  Mary  or  a  Nina  Leeds. 

Strange  that  my  own  grandmother  regarded  the  play 
as  an  abomination  of  coarseness  and  would  not  permit 
her  daughters  to  attend  —  very  strange  in  view  of  the 
contrary  attitude  of  some  of  her  great-grandchildren  ! 
Yet  it  survived  for  five  successive  generations  and  within 
the  past  few  years  it  was  produced  triumphantly  from 
coast  to  coast  on  this  continent  with  an  all-star  cast. 
It  was  actually  during  its  last  revival  in  the  States  a 
box-office  wow,  if  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
American  slang  to  know  what  that  is.  There  is  no 
other  play,  save  from  the  pen  of  Shakespeare,  that  can 
boast  such  a  record;  and  of  Shakespeare's  immortal 
drama  and  comedy  there  remains  not  a  line  of  holograph 
script.  There  is  not  a  fragment  of  manuscript  of  the 
Oliver  Goldsmith  comedies,  nothing  of  the  play  manu- 
scripts of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  none  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of  from  the  pen  of  Congreve,  or  from  the  pen  of 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  The  manuscript  of  "The  Rivals" 
was  destroyed  when  the  new  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in 
which  Sheridan  had  tied  up  all  his  capital,  was  burned 
to  the  ground  in  1809. 

There  remain  at  Frampton  Court,  Dorsetshire,  Eng- 
land, the  manuscripts  of  Sheridan's  light  opera,  "The 
Duenna",  manuscripts  of  "The  Critic",  and  manuscripts 
of  "A  Trip  to  Scarborough"  —  the  last-named  an 
adaptation  of  Vanbrugh 's  "Relapse."  There  remain 
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also,  scattered  among  the  British  Museum,  Frampton 
Court,  and  several  private  collections,  many  letters  and 
manuscript  poems  and  copy  books  filled  with  notes  that 
Sheridan  made  for  his  speeches  in  Parliament.  But  the 
chef  d'auvre  of  all  the  Sheridan  relics  that  have  been 
preserved  is  "The  School  for  Scandal."    And  I  have  it. 

As  I  glance  across  the  room  at  thirty-one  fat  volumes 
containing  various  (and  frequently  disagreeing)  biog- 
raphies, bibliographies,  and  critical  discussions  of 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  and  his  works,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge little  excuse  for  prolonging  this  chapter  with 
any  disquisition  of  my  own.  It  would  bore  rather  than 
convince  to  quote  from  the  great  of  other  epochs  to 
the  effect  that  Sheridan  was  a  giant  of  his  day:  that  he 
was  deservedly  eminent  as  a  playwright  and  a  play  pro- 
ducer, as  a  statesman,  as  a  wit,  as  a  theatrical  manager; 
that  he  consorted  with  royalty  (the  most  tragic  mistake 
of  his  career);  that  he  was  the  intimate  of  premiers  and 
of  such  men  as  Charles  James  Fox  and  Edmund  Burke; 
and  that  he  was  elected  to  the  Literary  Club  on  the 
motion  of  Doctor  Johnson  and  lived  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  of  its  thirty-five  members  —  an  aggregation  of 
genius  such  as  no  other  club  is  said  to  have  enjoyed. 

More  important  than  all  this,  and  more  important 
than  the  further  fact  that  he  was  laid  away  in  West- 
minster Abbey  after  a  funeral  on  a  far  grander  scale  (to 
quote  the  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography")  than 
those  of  Pitt  and  Fox  —  more  important  to  an  American, 
at  least,  was  his  friendly  attitude  to  our  Colonial  fore- 
fathers. In  Parliament  he  was  one  of  our  most  forceful 
champions.  To  quote  again  from  the  "Dictionary  of 
National  Biography",  "His  opposition  to  the  war  in 
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America  was  deemed  so  effective  by  the  representatives 
in  congress  that  a  thank  offering  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  was  made  to  him,  which  he  wisely  and  gracefully 
declined  to  accept." 

A  tiny  bit  of  Americana  sentiment,  you  must  agree, 
tied  into  a  Sheridan  manuscript.  There  is  also  an 
alluring  possibility  for  a  smashing  Lytton  Strachey  sort 
of  biography  of  him,  something  that  is  not  documented 
and  footnoted  within  an  inch  of  its  life.  The  wordy 
opuses  of  Thomas  Moore,  W.  Fraser  Rae,  and  Walter 
Sichel  conceal  almost  as  much  as  they  reveal  of  the  man 
about  whose  life  and  works  they  are  so  pompous  and 
ponderous.  Much  of  their  texts  is  devoted  to  showing 
up  all  the  other  upstart  biographers  and  disputing  with 
one  another  about  facts  of  the  most  sleazy  significance. 
Result  —  relays  of  heavy  two  and  three- volume  treatises, 
with  more  footnotes  and  addenda  than  text,  all  of  which 
dares  you  to  read  beyond  the  opening  paragraph. 

Worthy  scholarly  effort,  to  be  sure;  but  why  not  let 
a  magnificent  story  of  as  romantic  a  career  as  ever  came 
to  a  man  in  modern  times  tell  itself?  There  are  enough 
duels  and  elopements  and  meteoric  ascents  to  fame  and 
fortune  to  provide  copy  for  a  score  of  three-volume 
novels.  There  is  sufficient  material  for  the  psycho- 
analysts to  expand  into  libraries.  There  is  the  glamor- 
ous social  side,  from  the  Pump  Room  at  Bath  to  Windsor 
Castle;  there  is  the  world  of  politics,  the  world  of  the 
drama,  and  the  world  of  music;  and  we  might  mention 
incidentally  that  the  story  of  Sheridan  threads  through 
the  entire  period  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
French  Revolution.  Spice,  flavor,  elan,  zip,  sex  appeal, 
and  scandals  all  the  way  up  from  the  servants'  hall  to 
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Buckingham  Palace;  better  yet,  from  the  standpoint  of 
your  modern  realist,  a  curtain  descending  on  dire 
tragedy ! 

If  I  am  spared  and  some  better  man  does  not  beat  me 
to  it,  I  shall  tackle  the  job  myself  some  day,  keeping 
"The  School  for  Scandal"  manuscript  by  me  to  spur  me 
on.  Which  brings  me  to  the  point  of  telling  how  I  got 
hold  of  it. 

It  was  from  Frampton  Court,  Dorsetshire,  that  the 
manuscript  came  in  January,  192.9,  almost  one  hundred 
years  after  the  author's  grandson,  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  zd,  had  it  bound  into  the  heavy  Morocco 
volume  you  can  see  in  the  illustration  which  faces 
page  32.4.  This  bulky,  oversized  quarto  resembles 
very  closely  my  grandfather's  photograph  album,  in 
which  he  preserved  the  likenesses  of  many  celebrated 
ice-breaking  Baptists  who  shepherded  the  hardy  pioneers 
of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  in  the  early 
days. 

Dramatist  Sheridan  left  all  his  manuscripts  and  letters 
to  his  son  Thomas  Sheridan,  who  died  in  18 17.  In 
1835,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  id,  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas,  married  Marcia  Maria,  only  surviving  child 
and  heiress  of  Lieut. -General  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant  of 
Frampton  Court,  Dorsetshire.  So  when  grandson  Rich- 
ard Brinsley  removed  to  Frampton  Court,  he  took  with 
him  all  the  family  treasures. 

I  cannot  ascertain  whether  it  was  before  or  after  he 
married  the  heiress  that  he  incased  "The  School  for 
Scandal"  and  other  manuscripts  in  these  ugly  and 
cumbersome  bindings.  Nor  does  it  matter;  they  served 
admirably  to  preserve  the  manuscripts.    My  volume 
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contains  thirty-one  pages  of  the  first  trial  draft  of  "The 
School  for  Scandal"  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
pages  of  the  original  manuscript,  one  page  of  which 
is  reproduced  to  illustrate  this  chapter.  These  manu- 
script pages  were  cut  out  of  five  copy  books  and  pasted 
very  carefully  onto  cut-out  leaves  of  the  book,  so  that 
the  writing  on  both  sides  of  each  page  can  be  read. 
Grandson  Richard  Brinsley,  2.d,  also  inserted  in  the 
book,  sandwiched  between  the  pages  of  manuscript,  the 
text  of  the  first  draft  of  the  play  and  the  text  of  the  play 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  acted  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  May  8,  1777.  This  printed  text  was 
from  the  first  draft  of  Thomas  Moore's  "Life  of  Sheri- 
dan" (London,  18x5);  the  printed  text  of  the  play  as  it 
was  first  produced  was  from  Moore's  "The  Works  of 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan"  (London,  182.1).  The  idea 
of  scrambling  all  this  printed  matter  and  manuscript 
together  was  to  simplify  comparing  what  Sheridan 
originally  wrote  with  what  later  became  the  accepted 
text  of  the  play. 

There  is  no  space  in  this  chapter  to  discuss  all  the 
various  printed  texts  of  "The  School  for  Scandal"  that 
appeared  before  and  since  Moore's  works.  Unfortu- 
nately, Sheridan  failed  to  authorize  or  edit  any  text  of 
the  play  for  publication  during  his  lifetime.  The  play 
first  appeared  in  print  in  a  pirated  edition  published  in 
Dublin  in  1780  —  a  very  rare  book  of  which  I  managed 
to  obtain  a  copy  minus  the  title-page.  The  text  in  my 
copy  is  complete,  but  I  had  to  go  to  the  incomplete 
copy  in  the  National  Library  in  Dublin  in  order  to 
obtain  a  facsimile  of  the  title-page. 

According  to  Mr.  R.  Compton  Rhodes,  who  after 
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elaborate  research  has  brought  out  the  latest  work  on 
Sheridan's  writings,  "The  Plays  and  Poems  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan"  (New  York:  3  volumes,  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  192.9),  fifteen  unauthorized  editions  of 
"The  School  for  Scandal"  were  published  in  Dublin  in 
Sheridan's  lifetime,  but  only  two  London  editions 
antedated  the  Moore  text.  To  gather  up  all  these 
editions,  spurious  and  otherwise,  would  be  a  wearisome 
and  futile  job  which  I  do  not  propose  to  tackle. 

It  was  during  the  Kern  sale  in  New  York  that  I 
bought  the  holograph  script  of  "The  School  for  Scan- 
dal." There  is  something  of  mystery,  if  not  of  family 
scandal,  back  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  remark- 
able document  in  New  York  at  the  peak  of  the  1918- 
1919  bull  market  in  books.  It  was  brought  to  New 
York  from  Frampton  Court,  together  with  two  Gains- 
borough paintings,  by  the  then  Miss  Frances  Batty,  now 
Mrs.  Joseph  Nash  Field  of  Chicago.  I  doubt  if  she 
contemplated  matrimony  with  the  scion  of  the  great 
Chicago  merchant  at  the  time  she  was  acting  for  the 
venerable  Algernon  Thomas  Brinsley  Sheridan,  great- 
grandson  of  the  dramatist,  in  selling  some  of  the  family's 
most  distinguished  treasures.  She  did  not  explain  why 
Frampton  Court  was  being  denuded;  she  simply  turned 
the  loot  over  to  Mr.  LeRoy  Ireland,  an  American  artist, 
and  asked  for  immediate  action  and  the  best  prices  he 
could  obtain  in  a  hurry. 

One  of  the  Gainsboroughs  and  "The  School  for 
Scandal"  manuscripts  were  sold  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  cash  proceeds  of  the  two  sales  sped  back 
to  England.  (Why  the  great  haste,  we  shall  get  to  it 
in  a  little  bit.) 
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This  was  on  January  8,  192.9.  A  little  after  five  that 
afternoon  I  happened  into  Gabriel  Wells'  office  at 
145  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  and  was  greeted  by 
an  excited  international  antiquarian  bookseller,  as  these 
important  dealers  sometimes  call  themselves. 

"A- A- At  1-1-last  I-I-I-I've  got  something  great  to 
offer  you,"  stuttered  Gabriel  Wells,  in  a  state  of  genuine 
agitation.  "There's  nothing  that  holds  a  candle  to  it 
in  all  the  Kern  catalogue,  and  I  can  name  a  price  on  it 
that  is  ridiculously  low." 

"What  is  it,  and  how  long  have  you  had  it?"  I  asked, 
for  I  had  been  sitting  beside  the  gentleman  at  the  Kern 
sale  less  than  twenty  hours  previous. 

"The  original  manuscript  of  'The  School  for  Scan- 
dal'," he  replied,  "and  I  have  had  it  less  than  an  hour. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness.  It  came  direct 
from  Frampton  Court  with  affidavits,  bill  of  sale,  and 
everything  in  order  from  the  hand  of  Sheridan's  great- 
grandson,  the  present  occupant  of  Frampton  Court  and 
head  of  the  family." 

I  spent  an  hour  going  over  the  manuscripts  and  run- 
ning through  Brander  Matthews'  work  on  Sheridan's 
plays.  The  Columbia  University  scholar  had  made  a 
long  visit  to  Frampton  Court,  where  he  saw  all  the 
Sheridan  manuscripts  and  made  many  photographs  of 
them  to  illustrate  his  book.  My  resistance  should  have 
been  adamantine  after  my  extravagance  at  the  early  ses- 
sions of  the  Kern  sale,  but  it  gradually  broke  down.  I 
said  to  Mr.  Wells: 

"You  may  regard  the  price  you  name  as  an  absurdly 
low  figure  for  such  a  treasure,  but  unless  I  am  off  in  my 
calculations,  that  amount  of  money  would  buy  me  more 
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than  one  of  those  gilded  Hispano-Suizas  to  which  the 
traffic  cops  on  Hollywood  Boulevard  give  the  right  of 
way.  Will  you  give  me  an  option  on  it  and  two  hours 
to  think  it  over?" 

Wells  consented  to  this  request,  and  I  dashed  out  of 
his  office  and  taxied  to  the  Players  Club  in  Gramercy 
Park.  There  I  consulted  with  several  fellow  members 
who  were  steeped  in  the  lore  of  the  English  drama  and 
the  history  of  the  English  and  American  stage.  Among 
these  friends  there  was  one  great  actor,  one  leading  pro- 
ducer, one  librarian,  and  one  collector  who  specialized 
in  dramatic  literature.  I  do  not  name  them,  as  there  is 
no  need  to  draw  them  into  possible  controversies  as  to 
their  judgment.  I  shall  record  only  that  it  was  their 
unanimous  verdict  that  the  original  holograph  manu- 
script of  "The  School  for  Scandal"  was  of  itself  the 
most  important  relic  in  existence  of  a  great  English  play. 

Applying  the  test  of  time,  said  these  gentlemen,  "The 
School  for  Scandal"  had  survived  in  the  esteem  of  the 
English-speaking  play-going  public  better  than  any 
play  in  the  language,  except  two  or  three  of  Shake- 
speare's. One  of  the  group  placed  it  second  to  '  'Hamlet" 
on  the  score  of  its  success  during  the  century  and  a  half 
of  its  almost  continuous  production. 
I  The  enthusiasm  of  these  friends  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  persuade  me  to  take  up  my  option.  Within 
the  two  hours  granted  I  returned  to  Gabriel  Wells  and 
said,  4  'It  is  mine.  You'll  have  the  cash  when  the  banks 
open  in  the  morning." 

There  were  many  columns  of  news  comment  and  of 
editorial  comment  in  the  newspapers  heralding  the 
arrival  and  sale  in  the  United  States  of  "The  School  for 
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Scandal"  manuscript.  One  reporter  hazarded  the  guess 
that  the  price  I  had  paid  was  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  my  wife  narrowly  missed  swooning  when 
this  reporter's  gushing  account  brought  her  the  first 
inkling  of  my  recklessness.  As  I  had  pledged  myself 
to  secrecy  concerning  the  amount  involved  and  the 
strange  haste  that  had  attended  the  sale  to  Gabriel 
Wells,  the  newspaper  conjectures  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. I  will  say  now,  though,  that  I  did  not  pay  half 
the  amount  quoted  above;  and  I  will  add  further  that 
within  a  fortnight  of  the  day  I  had  possessed  myself 
of  the  manuscript  I  received  two  offers  of  more  than 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  resale. 

Indeed,  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  I  had  made 
the  purchase,  Gabriel  Wells  came  to  me  and  sought 
with  all  his  ingenuity  to  call  off  the  sale.  Was  I  quite 
sure  that  I  really  wanted  it?  Would  I  consider  releasing 
it,  if  a  handsome  profit  were  offered?  Would  it  not  be 
somewhat  of  a  burden  to  carry?  Not  that  he  ever 
reneged  on  such  a  transaction,  but   And  so  forth. 

"No,"  I  said  brashly,  "I  bought  the  manuscript  as  a 
permanent  possession,  as  the  premier  bit  of  my  collec- 
tion. I  do  not  aspire  to  anything  greater  or  better. 
Perhaps  it  is  an  unpardonable  extravagance,  very  pos- 
sibly I  may  live  to  regret  it.  For  the  moment,  however, 
my  mind  is  fixed;  I  shall  hang  on  to  it.  Even  though 
you  named  a  figure  above  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
which  sum  you  mentioned  yesterday  as  its  likely  value 
in  the  future,  I  would  not  be  tempted." 

Gabriel  gave  it  up  and  went  his  way. 

In  much  the  same  words  I  turned  down  the  subsequent 
offers  that  came  to  me  a  little  later  on.  Then  one  day, 
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about  a  month  after  I  had  locked  the  big  Morocco 
volume  away  in  a  bank  vault,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
firm  of  New  York  lawyers,  commanding  me  not  to  dis- 
pose of  the  manuscript  or  allow  it  out  of  my  possession. 
Should  I  do  so,  said  the  letter,  I  would  invite  a  lawsuit 
for  heavy  damages.  The  letter  then  went  on  to  state 
that  the  manuscript  had  been  sold  in  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  will  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  id, 
wherefore  the  living  heirs  of  the  venerable  (born  June  n, 
1849)  Algernon  Thomas  Brinsley  Sheridan  objected  to 
the  sale  (regardless  of  how  papa  felt  about  it)  and  would 
begin  legal  proceedings  to  recover  "The  School  for 
Scandal"  documents  and  also  one  Gainsborough  paint- 
ing which  had  been  sold  to  John  Levy,  the  Fifth  Avenue 
art  dealer,  on  the  same  day  that  Gabriel  Wells  had  made 
his  purchase. 

This  letter  was  certainly  disconcerting,  but  the 
shrewd  Mr.  Wells  laughed  at  the  threats  and  advised 
me  to  sit  tight.  He  had  shown  the  affidavits  and  the 
bills  of  sale  to  his  lawyers,  he  knew  that  the  cash  had 
arrived  in  the  British  Isles  and  been  dispersed  by  that 
time,  and  consequently  he  had  every  assurance  that 
there  was  nothing  the  heirs  at  law  and  their  solicitors 
could  do  but  moan  and  make  futile  gestures. 

Shortly  after  Wells  had  bucked  me  up  with  this 
opinion,  a  young  friend  of  mine  attended  a  festive  Park 
Avenue  dinner  and  happened  to  sit  next  to  Lady  Waver- 
tree,  wife  of  Baron  Wavertree  of  Delamere,  Cheshire, 
third  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Barclay  Walker,  who  in  his 
turn  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Johnny  Walker 
whisky.  The  next  day  my  friend  brought  a  message  to 
me  from  her  ladyship  to  the  effect  that  I  would  be  wise 
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to  surrender  "The  School  for  Scandal"  manuscripts  to 
the  lawyers  and  avoid  a  painful  and  costly  lawsuit. 

Lady  Wavertree  is  a  descendant  of  the  playwright. 
Many  titles  attached  themselves  to  the  Sheridan  family, 
thanks  to  brilliant  marriages  made  by  beautiful  and 
talented  granddaughters  and  great-great-granddaugh- 
ters. Jane  Georgina,  the  youngest  of  the  three  lovely 
daughters  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  married  Edward  Adol- 
phus  Seymour,  twelfth  duke  of  Somerset.  Her  two 
elder  sisters  married  respectively  Price  Blackwood, 
fourth  Baron  Dufferin,  and  Lord  Stirling-Maxwell  of 
Keir.  (Stirling-Maxwell  of  Keir  was  her  second 
husband.  She  first  married  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Norton.) 
Their  brother,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  id,  did  very 
well  by  himself,  likewise,  when  he  eloped  with  the 
heiress  of  Frampton  Court. 

This  marriage  was  a  momentous  event  in  the  family, 
for  it  brought  on  a  duel  between  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
and  the  eloping  heiress'  father,  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant. 
This  was  in  1835.  Very  evidently  Sir  Colquhoun  did 
not  welcome  R.  B.  S.,  xd,  as  a  son-in-law.  He  charged 
the  young  duke  with  having  been  privy  to  the  elope- 
ment and,  when  he  would  not  deny  the  charge,  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  duel.  They  met  and  exchanged  shots 
without  injury  to  either  combatant.  It  developed 
afterward  that  the  duchess  had  assisted  her  brother 
Richard  to  run  off  with  the  heiress  but  without  her  hus- 
band's knowledge. 

There  were  no  further  duels  or  elopements,  but  the 
brilliant  marriages  continued.  Algernon  Sheridan,  son 
of  the  elopers,  married  Mary  Lothrop  Motley,  daughter 
of  the  Honorable  John  Lothrop  Motley,  United  States 
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envoy  to  London  and  author  of  "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic. ' '  Algernon  Sheridan's  daughters  —  of  whom 
Lady  Wavertree  is  one  and  Lady  May  Stiracey  of  Rack- 
heath  Park,  Norwich,  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Paulet  Stracey, 
seventh  baronet  of  that  name,  is  another  —  married  titles 
and  great  estates;  so  it  is  quite  something  in  the  way 
of  cumulative  lineage  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
creator  of  "The  School  for  Scandal"  and  "The  Rivals." 
One  could  hardly  blame  the  heirs  for  wanting  the 
manuscripts  back  in  Frampton  Court.  I  did  not,  but  I 
did  refuse  to  take  Lady  Wavertree' s  hint  to  turn  my 
treasure  over  to  the  lawyers  just  as  a  graceful  act. 

I  continued  to  sit  tight  and  wait  for  more  legal  corre- 
spondence. None  came;  but  two  years  later  I  was  in- 
formed in  London  that  the  disgruntled  children  of 
Algernon  Sheridan  had  cut  their  way  through  the  red 
tape  that  enmeshed  the  sale  of  the  family  heirlooms  by 
giving  their  reluctant  approval  to  the  sale.  The  Court 
of  Chancery  was  made  aware  of  this  and  the  transactions 
were  officially  approved  and  certified. 

So  now  my  title  of  ownership  is  secure  and  unblem- 
ished: "The  School  for  Scandal"  is  my  own  by  act  of 
Providence  and  judgment  of  law.  It  is  my  most  earnest 
wish  that  it  shall  not  leave  my  possession  during  my 
lifetime.  As  a  collector,  I  never  expect  to  own  any- 
thing of  equal  importance  or  merit  to  boast  about  and 
gloat  over.  A  miser's  vanity  this  may  be;  but  where  is 
the  man  or  woman  who  has  not  some  particle  of  this 
same  vicious  instinct  shut  away  in  his  or  her  soul? 

There  is  a  chapter  entitled  American  Children  s  Books 
in  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach's  "Books  and  Bidders"  (Boston: 
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Little,  Brown  &  Company,  192.7),  and  there  is  a  chapter 
called  The  Books  of  My  Boyhood  in  A.  Edward  Newton's 
"This  Book-Collecting  Game"  (Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Company,  192.8),  the  perusal  of  which  I  recommend 
to  all  those  who  may  be  lured  to  specializing  in  juvenile 
literature. 

I  have  reserved  comment  on  this  exclusive  field  and 
its  charm  to  the  very  last,  as  I  was  waiting  for  the 
appearance  in  print  of  "Les  Livres  de  L'Enfance  du  XVe 
au  XIXe  Siecle"  (Paris:  Gumuchian  &  Cie.,  112.,  Rue 
de  Richelieu,  1930). 

I  spent  the  month  of  April,  1930,  in  Paris  and  was 
singularly  fortunate  in  making  the  acquaintance  of 
K.  A.  Gumuchian,  director  of  the  Librairie  Gumuchian 
&  Cie.,  and  in  spending  many  hours  among  the  rare 
juvenile  books  which  are  shown  and  described,  both  in 
French  and  in  English,  in  this  most  fascinating  cata- 
logue of  his.  Fascinating  and  superlatively  beautiful  it 
is,  with  its  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  plates  in  collo- 
type, many  of  them  hand-colored  and  most  effectively 
illustrating  one  thousand  and  eighty  of  the  six  thousand 
items  described  in  more  than  four  hundred  pages  of  text. 
There  may  have  been  more  gorgeous  and  more  costly 
catalogues,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  that  I  was  as  eager 
to  get  hold  of  and  as  anxious  to  hoard. 

The  Gumuchian  Company  printed  one  thousand 
copies  of  this  lovely  two-volume  quarto  —  one  hundred 
copies  on  Holland  paper  at  seven  hundred  francs  and 
nine  hundred  on  -papier  velin  at  four  hundred  francs.  I 
doubt  if  the  asking  price  covered  the  cost  of  production 
in  Paris;  I  am  positive  it  would  not  cover  the  cost  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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Long  before  the  finished  product  reached  me,  I  had 
ordered  three  copies  (one  to  hold  and  two  to  give  away 
on  appropriate  occasions)  on  Holland  paper.  Gumu- 
chian  had  sent  me  advance  proofs  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  catalogue  was  going  through  the  press.  So  great 
is  my  enthusiasm  for  the  result  of  his  painstaking  labor, 
his  exquisite  good  taste,  his  thoroughness  as  a  bibliog- 
rapher, and  the  pervading  sense  of  his  love  of  lovely 
printed  things,  that  I  will  take  one  of  my  three  copies 
back  to  Paris  with  me  and  have  it  incased  in  appropriate 
French  Morocco  bindings.  To  me  it  is  sufficiently 
precious  to  justify  a  somewhat  extravagant  outlay. 

K.  A.  Gumuchian  is  one  of  the  little  fellows  in  the 
trade,  compared  with  the  Rosenbachs,  the  Maggs 
brothers,  Quaritch,  Francis  Edwards,  Bumpus  of  Ox- 
ford Street,  and  several  others,  but  his  catalogue  and 
his  industrious  gathering  together  of  six  thousand 
juveniles  made  a  much  deeper  impression  on  me  than 
did  the  eight  hundred  American  children's  books  that 
are  the  particular  hobby  and  the  personal  joy  of  the 
great  Philadelphia  dealer.  After  learning  that  so  many 
of  the  Rosenbach  American  juveniles  are  the  only  copies 
known,  or  the  only  perfect  examples  of  not  more  than 
two  or  three  copies  known,  your  ardor  is  dampened 
almost  before  your  cupidity  is  aroused. 

There  was  no  Uncle  Moses  in  my  background  to  pass 
on  to  me  the  only  copy  known  of  "Spiritual  Milk  for 
Boston  Babes"  (printed  at  Boston,  1684),  nor  would  I 
ever  have  known  how  to  ferret  out  such  rarities  as 
"The  Story  of  a  Whistle",  which  Benjamin  Franklin 
wrote  and  published  in  1779,  "Peter  Piper's  Practical 
Principles  of  Plain  and  Perfect  Pronunciation"  (Phila- 
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delphia,  1836),  "The  History  of  America  Abridged  for 
the  Use  of  Children  of  all  Denominations"  (Philadel- 
phia, 1795),  "New  York  Cries"  (New  York,  1816),  the 
only  copy  ever  unearthed  of  "The  Royal  Primer" 
(Philadelphia,  1753),  and  scores  of  other  bijoux  that  are 
recorded  among  the  submerged  and  unobtainable.  That 
bookcase  in  Doctor  Rosenbach's  home  in  Philadelphia 
stunned  instead  of  inspiring  me  as  I  handled  a  priceless 
example  of  "Goody  Two-Shoes",  which  is  attributed  to 
Oliver  Goldsmith  on  somewhat  vague  authority;  the 
original  manuscript  of  "Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  for 
Boys  and  Girls";  and  that  other  great  rarity,  "Dying 
Sayings  of  Hannah  Hill,  Junior"  (Philadelphia,  1717). 

Even  the  books  of  Eddie  Newton's  boyhood  (which 
he  described  for  me  first  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  be- 
fore the  publication  of  "This  Book-Collecting  Game") 
caused  only  a  mild  regret  that  I  had  cast  aside  my  all- 
too-soon  despised  juveniles,  including  the  Bullfinch 
books,  Hawthorne's  "Tanglewood  Tales",  "Tom  Saw- 
yer" and  "Huckleberry  Finn",  "Swiss  Family  Robin- 
son", "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy",  and  my  grandmother's 
chapbooks  and  Thumb  Bibles. 

Rosenbach  and  Newton  showed  me  their  juveniles 
too  early  in  the  development  of  my  bibliomaniac  frenzy. 
I  was  enchained  by  other  lures.  At  least,  I  thought  I 
was,  and  I  continued  to  think  so  until  that  day  when 
K.  A.  Gumuchian  led  me  up  to  that  attic  suite,  six  or 
seven  steep  flights  above  his  Rue  Richelieu  bookshop, 
and  opened  the  doors  to  the  six  thousand  examples 
offered  for  sale  in  his  unusual  catalogue.  Room  after 
room  glittered  and  blazed  with  brilliant  and  gaudy 
covers  which  the  illustrators  of  a  dozen  countries  had 
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devised  to  charm  the  juvenile  fancy  through  a  period  of 
four  centuries.  Here  was  something  new  and  rapturous 
that  I  had  never  dreamed  of:  scores  of  old  favorites  in 
half  a  dozen  languages,  every  one  of  them  elaborately 
illustrated  and  printed  by  every  process  of  bookmaking 
since  Gutenberg's  day. 

This  was  no  place,  indeed,  for  the  weak  and  the 
wavering.  I  bought  almost  instantly  five  French  edi- 
tions of  "Robinson  Crusoe",  including  the  three- volume 
first  edition  in  French  (printed  at  Amsterdam  in  17x0- 
17^1,  bound  in  red  Morocco,  and  containing  twenty-one 
illustrations  by  Bernard  Picart)  and  the  three-volume 
first  edition  printed  in  France  (Paris,  1761,  bound  in  old 
calf,  with  14  jolies  figures  by  an  unknown  illustrator). 
Mr.  Gumuchian  permitted  me  to  withdraw  these  charm- 
ing little  fellows  from  the  catalogue,  saying  that  he 
thought  he  could  replace  them  later.  I  see  that  he  has 
done  so,  but  he  must  have  had  to  pay  a  stiff  premium 
above  what  he  charged  me  if  the  prices  now  appearing 
in  the  catalogue  provide  reliable  proof. 

Very  late,  possibly  too  late  in  my  book-hunting  career, 
I  was  brought  to  realize  in  that  attic  fairyland  above 
the  Rue  Richelieu  that  children's  books  can  become  the 
most  satisfying  specialty  of  all.  The  instinct  of  the 
child  to  mutilate  and  destroy  assures  their  ultimate 
great  scarcity.  Why  so  many  of  them  have  been  pre- 
served is  due  to  parents  who  treasured  them  as  mementos 
of  the  unforgettable  days  of  early  motherhood  or  early 
fatherhood  or  as  memorials  of  little  ones  who  were 
snatched  from  them. 

I  should  have  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  a  Rosen- 
bach  would  make  it  his  very  private  and  very  personal 
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hobby  to  collect  early  juveniles  rather  than  incunables. 
No  one  would  understand  better  their  relatively  greater 
scarcity,  their  warmer  intimacy  as  friends  and  com- 
panions. Yes,  I  should  have  been  impressed,  but  I  was 
not  —  not  any  more  than  I  was  impressed  during  the 
early  stages  of  my  vice  by  the  worth  of  the  American 
classics. 

Thanks  to  my  friend  William  T.  H.  Howe  and  thanks 
to  mon  ami,  K.  A.  Gumuchian  (who,  by  the  way,  speaks 
a  purer  English  than  I  do  and  knows  more  about  English 
and  American  books  of  rarity  than  any  other  bookseller 
in  Paris),  I  am  at  last  convinced  of  two  greatly  to  be 
deplored  errors  of  my  career  as  an  assimilator.  Where- 
fore I  can  think  of  no  better  climactic  paragraph  for 
this  book  than  the  following  resolution  (all  dealers 
take  heed): 

From  now  on  I  shall  follow  implicitly  my  own  ad- 
vice to  all  beginning  fishers  of  books  and  specialise  in 
only  the  American  classics  and  in  children's  books  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries. 
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Andersen,  Hans  Christian,  his  "A  Visit 
to  Charles  Dickens",  79;  his  presen- 
tation copy  of  "Pickwick",  146,  147 

Anderson,  Sherwood,  175 

Anderson  Galleries,  81 

"Angel  Pavement",  131,  i3i».,  311 

Antiphonaries  Qmtiphonaria),  45-48 

Antonius  of  Avignon,  317 

Ariosto,  Lodovico,  38,  50 

Arlen,  Michael,  119 

Arnold,  William  Harris,  sale,  181 

Ashley  Library,  113 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  173 

"Astoria",  144 

Atherton,  Gertrude,  a  conversation  with, 
11, 11 

"Atlantic  Neptune,  The",  140 
Atlases,  140 

Auction  companies,  their  responsibility, 
88 

Auctions,  187-191,  103,  104,  181,  190- 

197.    See  also  Kern  sale. 
Austen,  Jane,  149;  bibliography  of,  189; 

"Pride  and  Prejudice",  138, 140, 141 

Baldini,  Baccio,  98 

Ballard,  Ellis  Ames,  of  Philadelphia,  101, 
101 

"Barnaby  Rudge",  manuscript  of,  61 
Barnum,  Phineas  T.,  81 
Barrett,  Elizabeth,  190 
Barrie,  Sir  James  M.,  33,  151 
"Battle  of  Life,  The",  manuscript  of,  66 
Batty,  Frances  (Mrs.  Joseph  Nash  Field), 
315 

Beaumont  (Francis)  and  Fletcher  (John), 
310 

Bedford  Psalter,  47 
Beer,  Thomas,  17 
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Beerbohm,  Max,  "  More",  309 

"Ben  Hur",  2.98 

Benet,  Stephen,  176,  314 

Bettini,  Antonio,  bishop  of  Siena,  his 
"Monte  Santo  di  Dio",  98 

Bible,  Nonesuch,  49;  Gutenberg,  49, 
I92-»  J93>  ll6>  2.33,  317;  Thumb, 
I4I»  334 

Bibliographies,  300-301,  313 

Bibliomania.  See  Book  collecting, 
Book  collector 

Bibliophile.    See  Book  collector 

Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  115-110 

Bierce,  Ambrose,  303 

Bindings,  140,  141;  variations  in,  164- 
170,  173-177 

Blackmore,  Richard  D.,  "Lorna  Doone", 
91,  111,  141-144 

Blackwood,  Price,  fourth  Baron  Duf- 
ferin,  and  Lord  Stirling-Maxwell  of 
Keir,  330 

Blake,  H.  G.  0.,i97 

"Bleak  House",  manuscript  of,  64,  65 

Bok,  Edward  W.,  114 

Book-Auction  Records,  85 

Book  collecting,  the  beginner  in,  3-6;  by 
the  five-foot  measurement  method, 
9-17;  as  a  form  of  lunacy,  18,  19;  the 
first  symptoms  of,  11,  11;  a  one- 
generation  hobby,  40;  what  it  is  all 
about,  41,  41;  by  plan,  44,  49,  84,  89; 
one-book  plan  of,  49-51,  100,  101,  135; 
one-author  plan  of,  100,  101;  by  lists, 
108-136;  and  book  reading,  113,  118; 
by  deputy,  110-113 

Book  collector,  considered  as  a  lunatic, 
18,  19;  his  mania  for  rare  books  and 
manuscripts,  19,  10;  pilloried  by 
Lucian,  11,  13;  and  author,  opposed 
objectives  of,  17-19;  one-book,  49-51; 
the  casual,  58;  has  his  eye  on  invest- 
ment, 187,  151,  155,  156;  three  stages 
of  the  evolution  of,  149;  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  151,  151;  the  amateur 
gentleman,  153-155;  the  American, 
156-158;  "lone-lamb",  161,  163,  166 

Book  collectors,  numbers  of,  193,  194 

Book  exchange,  the  advantages  of,  103- 
107 


"Book  of  Hours  ",  136,  137 
Book  of  Kells,  47 

"Booke  of  the  Common  Praier,  The", 
116 

"Boss  of  Little  Arcady,  The",  119,  131 
Boswell,  James,  191;    his  "Johnson", 

34,  131;  letters,  131 
Bromfield,  Louis,  175,  314 
Bronte,  Anne,  "Agnes  Grey",  113 
Bronte,  Charlotte,  her  presentation  copy 

of  "Vanity  Fair",  89;  "Jane  Eyre", 

113,    114;     "The    Professor",  113; 

manuscript  book  of,  178 
Bronte,  Emily,  "Wuthering  Heights", 

111,  114 
Bronte  sisters,  the,  33,  113,  149 
Brown,  Charles  Brockden,  301 
Brown,  John,  last  letter  of,  178 
Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  190 
Browning,  Robert,  149 
Bullfinch  books,  334 
Bunau-Varilla,  M.,  119 
Bunner,  H.  C,  303 

Bunyan,  John,  "Pilgrim's  Progress",  51, 
116;  in  the  Lenox  collection,  117 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson,  "Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy",  119,  130,  334 

Burney,  Frances,  "Evelina",  166,  157, 
318 

Burton,  John  Hill,  his  "The  Book 
Hunter",  135,  136;  quoted,  111,  111, 
116,  117, 153-155 

Burton,  Robert,  "Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly", 311 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  105,  174,  177, 
300;  prices  paid  for  items  of,  by  Howe 
and  Wakeman,  190-191 

Cabell,  James  Branch,  174;  limited  and 
overelaborated  editions  of,  310,  311; 
his  books,  311,  311 

Campbell,  Postmaster  General  James,  184 

"Candide",  51 

"Canterbury  Tales",  114 

"Cap'n  Eri",  119,  131 

Carroll,  Lewis,  31,  33,  149,  183,  184, 
194-198,  131 

Carruthers,  William  A.,  311 

Cather,  Willa,  175,  314 
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"Catholicon",  14,  60,  318 

Caxton,  William,  "Canterbury  Tales", 
114;  advertisement,  114,  zoo;  "Con- 
fessio Amantis",  116;  "Morte  Dar- 
thur",  116;  collectors  of,  141;  "The 
Game  of  the  Play  of  Chess",  ZZ5,  zz6 

Caxtons,  in  Bibliotheca  Pepsyiana,  Mag- 
dalene College,  Cambridge,  171;  in 
Rosenbach  collection,  316,  317 

Cervantes,  Miguel,  letter,  36;  "Don 
Quixote",  49-51,  149,  170 

"Chance",  148,  184 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  114 

Chesterton,  Gilbert,  his  "Dickens",  79 

Children's  Books,  331-336 

Childs,  G.  W.,  proprietor  of  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  70,  71 

"Child's  Friend",  183 

"Chimes,  The",  title  page  of,  63;  manu- 
script of,  64,  66 

"Christmas  Carol,  A",  manuscript  of,  66, 
68,  69 

Christy,  Samuel  (S.  Christie-Miller),  317 
"Chronicles  of  Rodriguez",  305 
"Cicero",  Mainz,  14,  65,  318 
"Clarissa",  173 

Clemens,  Samuel  L.  (Mark  Twain),  105, 
Z73,  Z76,  300,  314;  "Huckleberry 
Finn",  z6,  5Z,  334;  "Tom  Sawyer", 
31,  334;  bibliography  of,  300 

Clement,  David,  bibliographer,  ZZ7 

"Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  The",  181-183 

Coleridge,  Samuel  T.,  117 

Collecting.    See  Book  collecting 

Collector.    See  Book  collector 

Collectors  of  specialties,  138-145 

College  libraries,  194 

Collier,  Peter  F.,  his  five-foot  shelf  of 
classics,  9 

Collins,  Ross  A.,  Representative,  Z337/. 

Collins,  Wilkie,  33;  "The  Moonstone" 
and  "The  Woman  in  White",  66 

"Commentary,  A",  308 

"Confessio  Amantis",  116 

Congreve,  William,  3Z0 

Conrad,  Joseph,  151;  presentation  copies 
of,  Z9;  as  to  his  permanent  value,  3Z- 
36;  manuscripts  of,  36,  146,  148;  first 
editions   of,    148;    "Chance",  184; 


limited  edition  of  posthumous  story, 
309 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  105,  Z73,  300, 

314;  bibliography  of,  301 
Coppard,  Alfred  Edgar,  309 
Coward,  Noel,  319 

Crane,  Stephen,  303;  "Maggie",  15Z,  Z34 

"Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  The",  66,  77 

"Critic,  The",  3Z0 

Critics,  314,  315 

"Crock  of  Gold",  Z78 

Cross,  Wilbur  L.,  his  "Life  and  Times  of 

Lawrence  Sterne",  160,  i6z 
Cruikshank,  George,  149 
Curie,  Richard,  his  "Collecting  American 

First  Editions",  177      Z98,  300 
Currie,  Barton,  his  talk  on  "Bull's-Eyes 

in  Book  Collecting",  ZZ9-Z37 
"Currie's  Quadrant",  1Z5-135 

Daily  Mail,  Z37 
"Daisy  Miller",  313 
Dallas,  E.  S.,  70,  71 

Dante  Alighieri,  "Divine  Comedy",  50, 
96,  zi6;  "Divine  Tragedy",  97; 
Botticelli,  97,  99,  100,  zi6;  folio  of 
(147Z),  97;  of  Niccolo  Tadesco,  98, 
99  m 

"David  Copperfield",  manuscript  of,  64  ; 

proofs  of,  65 
Davis,  Richard  Harding,  "Soldiers  of 

Fortune",  1Z9,  130 
Dealer,  the,  58,  88,  1 88-191,  Z46-Z50, 

Z58-Z6Z,  Z66-Z7Z 
Defoe,  Daniel,  "Robinson  Crusoe",  Z4, 

z6,  49,  50,  117,  149,  335 
De  la  Mare,  Walter,  308 
Deland,  Margaret,  314 
De  la  Rue,  Madame,  letter  of  Dickens  to, 

73-79 
"Demos",  Z89 

De  Ricci,  Seymour,  his  "English  Col- 
lectors of  Books  and  Manuscripts", 
317  n. 

Des  Barres,  Joseph  F.  W.,  140 
"Desperate  Remedies",  31,  150 
"Dewar  Rides",  307 

Dibden,  Thomas  Frognall,  44,  1Z3,  319; 
his  "Bibliographical  Decameron",  96 
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Dickens,  Charles,  "Pickwick  Papers", 
8»  57->  54»  55»  6l»  65-68,  80-82.,  86-88, 
146,  147,  2.3Z;  his  letters,  30;  "The 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood",  55-57,  60, 
64;  "The  Strange  Gentleman",  57; 
Forster's  "Life"  of,  60,  yx,  73,  79; 
manuscripts,  60-71;  items  of  the 
Forster  gift  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  61-65;  Townshend  bequests 
to  Wisbech  Museum  and  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  65  «.;  "Humorous 
Rhymes",  68;  bibliography  of,  68; 
a  letter  of,  quoted,  73-79;  works  on, 
79;  his  popularity  fixed,  85,  89,  148; 
presentation  copies  of,  89,  146,  147, 
192.;  on  Americans,  Z76 

Dickinson,  Emily,  303 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  92. 

Diversity  of  tastes,  137-157 

"Divine  Comedy",  50,  96, 116 

"Divine  Tragedy",  97 

"Dombey  and  Son",  manuscript  of,  64 ; 
proofs  of,  65 

"Don  Quixote",  49,  50,  149,  170;  title- 
page  of,  51 

Dos  Passos,  John,  176 

Douglas,  Norman,  "Old  Calabria",  130, 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  his  nautical  almanac, 
172. 

Drake,  James  F.,  of  New  York,  109, 
2-77 

Dreiser,  Theodore,  Z74, 175,  314 
Drexel,  George  W.  Childs,  71 
Drexel  Institute,  68,  71 
Drinkwater,  John,  2.7 
"Duenna,  The",  310 
Dunsany,  Lord,  "Chronicles  of  Rodri- 
guez", 305 
"Durandus"  (1459),  318 
Diirer  folios,  37,  38 

"Dying  Sayings  of  Hannah  Hill,  Junior", 
334 

"Dynasts,  The",  184,  184  n. 

Eckel,  John  C,  138;  his  "Prime  Pick- 
wick in  Parts",  54,  87;  his  "First 
Editions  of  Charles  Dickens",  55;  his 
bibliography  of  Dickens,  79, 138 


"Edgar  Huntly,  or  The  Memoirs  of  a 

Sleepwalker",  302. 
Edge  worth,  Maria,  Z38,  140 
Edwards,  Francis,  2.10;  his  catalogue  of 

maps,  139 
"Edwin  Drood",  55-57,  60,  64 
"Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard",  6,  7 
"Elia",  318 
Eliot,  George,  33,  91 
Elkins,  William  M.,  55 
Elliotson,  Dr.  John,  his  presentation 

copy  of  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities", 

89,  90 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  105,  173,  174, 
2.77;  prices  paid  by  Howe  and  Wake- 
man  for  items  of,  Z93,  194 

End  papers,  177,  178 

English,  their  view  of  Americans,  2.10- 
"4 

"Eureka",  190 
Evans,  A.  W.,  140 
"Evelina",  166,  Z57,  318 
"Experimental  Philosophy",  166 

Fads,  outdated,  151,  153 
"Falk",  36,  148 
"Fanny",  303 
"Fanshawe",  106,  179 
"Farewell  to  Arms",  312. 
Field,  Eugene,  303 

Field,  Mrs.  Joseph  Nash.  See  Batty, 
Frances 

Fielding,  Henry,  "Tom  Jones",  8,  166, 

131;     collecting,    5Z,    149;  "The 

Masquerade",  title-page  of,  174,  175 
Fields,  James  T.,  70,  97;  his  "Yesterdays 

with  Authors",  173 
First  edition,  a  genuine,  180  n. 
First  editions,  "unobtainable",  95,  104, 

114,  193;  disappearance  of,  133,  134; 

what  constitutes,  158-185.    See  also 

Bindings;  End  papers 
Florio  translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays, 

170 

Foley,  P.  K.,  his  "American  Authors, 

1795-1895",  300 
Folger,  Henry  C,  113;  his  Shakespeare 

collection,  53,  54 
Ford,  Henry,  115, 130 
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Forster,  John,  his  "The  Life  of  Charles 
Dickens",  60,  71,  73,  79;  and  Dickens 
manuscripts,  60,  70;  items  of  his 
Dickens  bequest  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  61-65;  comments  on 
his  bequest,  71,  72. 

"Forsyte  Saga",  308 

"Four  Feathers,  The",  131,  133,  134 

"Four  Forsyte  Stories",  308 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  Poor  Richard's 
Almanack,  141;  "The  Story  of  a 
Whistle",  333 

Freeman,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  303 

Frost,  Robert,  314 

Fullerton,  W.  Morton,  119 

Galsworthy,  John,  31,  308 
"Game  of  the  Play  of  Chess,  The",  115, 
2.16 

Garland,  Hamlin,  176,  303,  314 
Gaskell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cleghorn,  91 
"Gentle  Boy,  The",  182. 
Gentleman  jobber,  155 
"Gentlemen  dealer-collectors",  186 
"Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes",  118,  119, 

Gilder,  Jeannette,   letter  of  Thomas 

Hardy  to,  151 
Gimbel,  Richard,  his  Dickens  collection, 

66,  67 

Gissing,  George,  "Demos",  189;  "Work- 
ers in  the  Dawn",  308 

"Glad  Ghosts",  307 

Glasgow,  Ellen,  314 

"Golden  Bowl,  The",  313 

Goldsmith,  Alfred  F.,  joint  author  of 
"A  Concise  Bibliography  of  the  Works 
of  Walt  Whitman",  300 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  191,  3x0;  "Goody 
Two-Shoes",  36,  334;  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield",  51;  "Experimental  Phi- 
losophy", 165,  166 

Goodspeed,  of  Boston,  177 

"Goody  Two-Shoes",  36,  334 

Gospels,  book  of,  defined,  45 

Gower,  John,  "Confessio  Amantis",  116 

"Grandfather's  Chair",  181 

Grant,  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Colquhoun,  313, 
330 


Grant,  Marcia  Maria,  married  to  Richard 

B.  Sheridan,  id,  313 
Grasberger,  of  Philadelphia,  183 
Gray,  Thomas,  a  first  edition  of  the 

"Elegy",  6,  7 
"Great  Expectations",  manuscript  of,  65; 

first  appeared  in  All  the  Year  Round,  66 
Greek  authors,  first  printed  editions  of, 

3i7 

"Green  Mansions",  12.2.,  308 
Grenville,  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas,  96,  317 
Grolier  bindings,  37,  140,  173;  Grolier 
Club,  "Catalogue  of  the  Works  of 
Charles  Dickens",  55;  its  list  of  books 
famous  in  English  Literature,  108-118, 
193;  its  bibliographic  notes  on  hundred 
famous  books,  108-109 
"Gulliver's  Travels",  72.,  160,  161 
Gumuchian,  K.  A.,  his  Catalogue,  331, 
333;  his  collection  of  juveniles,  334- 
336 

Halleck,  Fitz-Greene,  303 
"Hard  Cash",  66 

"Hard    Times",    manuscript    of,  64; 

Shaw's  introduction  to,  79 
Hardy,  Thomas,  first  editions  of,  31,  150, 

151,  166-170;  Parrish's  collection  of, 

33;  a  letter  to,  151;  "The  Dynasts", 

184 

Hargreaves,  Mrs.  Alice  Pleasance,  195 
Harmsworth,  Sir  Leicester,  Bart.,  116 
Harris,  Joel  Chandler,  303 
Harrison,  James  A.,  his  "Life  of  Poe", 
301 

Harte,  Bret,  300,  303;  bibliography  of, 
300 

"Haunted  Man,  The",  manuscript  of,  66 

Hawthorne,  Elizabeth  M.,  183 

Hawthorne,  Julian,  182. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  105,  173,  177, 
300,  314;  "The  Scarlet  Letter",  31,  31, 
51,  105,  106,  183,  184;  other  items  of, 
106,  176,  179,  181-184,  334,*  letter  of, 
180,  181;  prices  for  items  of,  paid  by 
Howe  and  Wakeman,  179-188;  spelling 
of  his  name,  186 

Hawthorne,  Sophia  A.  (Peabody),  105, 
106, 181-184 
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"Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  for  Boys 

and  Girls",  334 
Hemingway,  Ernest,  Z75 
Henry  VIII,  his  love  letters  to  Anne 

Boleyn,  17Z 
Herbert,  A.  P.,  "Water  Gipsies",  311 
Hergesheimer,  Joseph,  2.75 
Hibbert,  George,  317 
Hill,  Walter,  of  Chicago,  105,  106,  zio, 
^  177,  2.78,  2-84 
"His  Master's  Voice",  196 
"History  of  America  Abridged  for  the 

Use  of  Children  of  All  Denominations, 

The",  334 
Hoe  collection,  134 
Hogarth,  Mary,  55 
Holford,  Sir  George,  317 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  105,  174,  177, 

300,  314;   prices  paid  by  Howe  and 

Wakeman  for  items  of,  194,  Z95 
Homer,  "Iliad",  50;  first  printed  edition 

of,  317 

Hoover,  President  Herbert  Clark,  180  ». 

Hotten,  J.  C,  publisher,  70 

Hough,  Emerson,  303 

"House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  The",  2.84 

Howe,  E.  W.,  "The  Story  of  a  Country 
Town",  1Z9,  130 

Howe,  William  T.  H.,  of  Cincinnati,  105, 
106,  Z77-2.79,  2.82.-Z84,  336;  prices 
paid  by,  for  Hawthorne,  Bryant, 
Emerson,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Low- 
ell, and  Thoreau  items,  Z79-Z97 

Ho  wells,  William  D.,  105,  Z74,  Z76,  314 

Hubbard,  Elbert,  Z34  «. 

Hubbard,  Lucius  L.,  his  "Contributions 
Towards  a  Bibliography  of  Gulliver's 
Travels",  161 

"Huckleberry  Finn",  z6,  5Z,  334 

Hudson,  W.  H.,  "Green  Mansions",  izz, 
308 

Hugo,  Victor,  "Les  Miserables",  5Z 
"Humorous  Rhymes",  68 
Huntington,  Henry  E.,  193 
Hurst,  Fannie,  Z75 

Hutchins,  Henry  Clinton,  his  "Robinson 
Crusoe  and  Its  Printing,  1719-1731", 

50 

Huth,  Henry,  317 


"Illusion",  308 

Incunabula,  prices  of,  193;  and  col- 
lectors, 194 

Ireland,  LeRoy,  artist,  3Z5 

Irving,  Washington,  105,  Z44,  Z73,  313, 
314;  bibliography  of,  301;  portrait 
medallion  of,  303 

Jackson,  Holbrook,  his  "The  Anatomy 
of  Bibliomania",  144  ».,  31Z 

James,  Henry,  9Z,  31Z-314 

"Jane  Eyre",  1Z3,  1Z4 

Jeffers,  Robinson,  Z75 

Jensen,  Nicolas,  publications  of,  141 

Jewett,  Sarah  Orne,  303 

"John  Brown's  Body",  314 

John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester,  Eng., 
iz3 

Johnson,  Eldridge,  purchaser  of  "Alice" 

manuscript,  196,  197 
Johnson,  Merle,  "A  Bibliography  of  the 

Works  of  Mark  Twain",  300 
Johnson,  Samuel,  19Z;  his  "Dictionary", 

96;  "Rasselas",  1Z4;  "Rambler",  Z44, 

.  2-45 

"Jude  the  Obscure",  15Z 
"Jurgen",  311 

"Kavanagh",  176 
Keats,  John,  19Z,  318 
"Kellys  and  the  O'Kellys,  The",  94 
Kent,  Henry  W.,  his  biblographic  notes, 
109 

Kern,  Jerome,  his  copy  of  "Tom  Jones", 
8,  166;  his  "Tristram  Shandy",  163; 
his  collection,  Z34 

Kern  sale,  8z,  187,  19Z,  Z04,  Z3Z,  Z79, 
z9o,  3Z5 

Keynes,    Geoffrey,    his   Jane  Austen 

bibliography,  189 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  9Z,  151,  318;  Ballard 

collection  of,  101,  ioz 
"Knights  of  the  Horse-Shoe,  The",  31Z 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Z14,  334 
"Lady,  or  the  Tiger,  The",  1Z9,  130 
Lamb,   Charles,   19Z;    his  "Detached 
Thoughts  on  Books  and  Reading" 
("The  Last  Essays  of  Elia"),  quoted, 
136;  "Elia",  318 
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"Lamia",  318 

"Lamplighter,  The",  6z 

Latin  authors,  first  printed  editions  of, 

317 
"Laura",  5Z 

Lawrence,  D.  H.,  "Glad  Ghosts",  307 
"Leaves  of  Grass",  5Z,  2.2.9,  2.39 
Lehmann,  Frederick  W.,  2.79 
Lemperly,  Paul,  collector,  150-15Z 
Lenox,  James,  collector,  117,  173 
"Les  Miserables",  5Z 
"Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to 

His  Son,  The",  12.9,  131,  133 
Levy,  John,  art  dealer,  32.9 
Lewis,  Alfred  Henry,  303;  "Wolfville", 

119,  130 

Lewis,  Sinclair,  zio,  Z13,  Z74,  Z75,  314; 
his  list  of  moderns,  Z75,  Z76 

Lewti,  Coleridge,  rarity  of,  117 

"Liberty  Tree",  z8z 

Limited  editions,  303-311 

Lincoln,  Joseph  C,  314;  "Cap'n  Eri", 
1Z9, 131 

Lindisfarne  Gospels,  47 

Lindsay,  Vachel,  Z75,  314 

List,  collecting  by,  108-136;  Grolier, 
108-118,  193;  Newton's,  H9-1Z5; 
Phelps's,  1Z5-1Z8;  Currie's,  1Z5-135; 
of  collectors'  specialties,  14Z-144; 
Sinclair  Lewis's,  Z75,  Z76;  of  semi- 
modern  American  authors,  303;  of 
modern  American  authors,  314 

"Little  Dorrit",  manuscript  of,  64; 
proofs  of,  65 

"Little  Lord  Fauntleroy",  1Z9,  130,  334 

"Little  Women",  31 

Livingston  bibliographies,  300 

"Livres  de  L'Enfance  du  XVe  au  XIXe 
Siecle,  Les",  33Z 

Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  ioz,  103,  105, 
176, 185,  Z74,  Z77,  300,  311,  314;  prices 
paid  by  Howe  and  Wakeman  for  items 
of,  Z95,  Z96;  "Voices  of  the  Night", 
Z98;  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn",  300; 
bibliography  of,  300 

Loos,  Anita, "Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes", 
118,  1Z9,  13Z,  133 

"Lord  Jim",  36,  146 

Lorimer,  George  Horace,  "Letters  from 


a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son", 

iz9,  131,  133 
"Lorna  Doone",  9Z,  93,  izz,  Z4Z-Z44 
Lowell,  Amy,  Z7,  314 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  105,  Z74,  300; 

prices  paid  by  Howe  and  Wakeman  for 

items  of,  Z96,  Z97;  bibliography  of,  300 
"Loyalties",  308 

Lucas,  E.  V.,  156;  on  authors  and  book 
collectors,  Z7-Z9;  and  Conrad,  3Z; 
"Over  Bemerton's",  1x9,  131;  on  the 
disappearance  of  first  editions,  133,  134 

Lucian,  on  the  bibliomaniac,  zz,  Z3 

"Lyrical  Ballads",  117 

Lytton,  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  Lord, 
9z;  "Strange  Story",  66 

MacCarthy,  Count,  96,  97 
McCutcheon,  George  Barr,  91 
"Macdermots  of  Ballycloran,  The",  94 
Macfall,  Haldane,   "The  Wooings  of 

Jezebel  Pettyfer",  1Z9,  130 
"Maggie",  15Z,  Z34 
Maggs  Brothers,  zio 
Maioli  bindings,  37,  140,  173 
Maitland,  William  Fuller,  bookplate  of, 

Z44 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas,  "Morte  Darthur", 
116 

Maps,  139,  140 

Mark  Twain.    See  Clemens,  Samuel  L. 

Markham,  Edwin,  303 

"Martin  Chuzzlewit",  146;  manuscript 

of,  6z,  64, 
Masefield,  John,  308 

Mason,  A.  E.  W.,  "The  Four  Feathers", 
131,  133,  134 

"Masquerade,  The",  title-page,  174,  175 

"Master  Eustace",  313 

"Master  Humphrey's  Clock",  61,  6z 

Masters,  Edgar  Lee,  Z75,  314 

Mathews,  Elkin,  zio;  Catalogue  of, 
quoted  on  limited  editions,  304-309 

Matthews,  Brander,  his  work  on  Sheri- 
dan's plays,  3Z6 

Medici,  Catherine  de',  37 

Medieval  account  books,  138 

Melville,  Herman,  31,  33-35,  177,  178, 
2-74 
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"Memoirs  of  a  Fox-Hunting  Man",  306 
"Memoirs  of  an  Infantry  Officer",  306 
Mencken,  Henry  L.,  2.10,  2.13,  174,  175, 

Meredith,  George,  33,  9Z,  151 
Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent,  Z75,  314 
Millington,  Edward,  auctioneer,  Elegy 

upon  the  death  of,  Z64,  Z65 
Milne,  A.  A.,  "When  We  Were  Very 

Young",  Z9 
Milne-Shepard  books,  19 
Milton,  John,  "Paradise  Lost",  50 
"Miriam",  176 
Missals,  45-48 

"Moby  Dick",  31,  33-35,  177,  178 

Moliere,  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin,  1734 
edition  of,  38 

Monkbarns,  quoted,  1x5, 12.6 

Montaigne,  Michel  E.  de,  Florio's  trans- 
lation of  his  Essays,  170 

Monte  del  Fora,  miniature  work  of,  47 

"Monte  Santo  di  Dio",  98,  99 

"Moonstone,  The",  66 

Moore,  George,  151,  308 

Moore,  Thomas,  his  work  on  Sheridan, 

$i  3M 
"More",  309 

Morgan,  John  Pierpont,  47 

Morley,  Christopher,  17,  31 

"Morte  Darthur",  116 

"Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse",  183 

Motley,  John  Lothrop,  330 

Motley,    Mary   Lothrop,    married  to 

Algernon  Sheridan,  330 
"Mr.  Dooley",  12.9,  130 
"Mudfog  Papers,  The",  manuscript  of, 

66 

"Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue",  104,  Z35, 
z36 

Nathan,  George  Jean,  Z74,  314 
"New  York  Cries",  334 
New  York  Times  Book  Review,  quoted, 
180  n. 

Newton,  A.  Edward,  31,  3Z,  34,  35,  81, 
93,  96,  150,  zo6,  zzo,  Z4Z,  Z43, 151;  his 
"One  Hundred  Good  Novels"  ("This 
Book-Collecting  Game"),  119-1Z5; 
his  "The  Amenities  of  Book  Collect- 
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ing",  Z07-Z11;   The  Books  of  My  Boy- 
hood ("This  Book-Collecting  Game"), 
33Z;  his  juveniles,  334 
"Nicholas  Nickleby",  manuscript  of,  65, 
66 

Nicoll,  W.  Robertson,  his  "The  Problem 

of  Edwin  Drood",  57 
"Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,  The",  36 
Nonesuch  Press,  141 
Norris,  Frank,  303 
Norton,  G.  C,  330 

Oga,  J.,  of  Osaka,  138 
"Old  Calabria",  130,  131 
"Old  Curiosity  Shop",  manuscript  of, 
6z 

"Oliver  Twist",  manuscript  of,  61 
Olschki,  Dr.  Leo,  his  bookshop,  45,  48, 

97, i37 
"On  the  Edge",  308 
O'Neill,  Eugene,  Z75,  319 
"Orlando  Furioso",  38,  50 
"Our  Mutual  Friend",  manuscript  of, 

65,  68,  70,  71 
"Outre-Mer",  103 
"Over  Bemerton's",  1Z9,  131 
Ovid,  "Metamorphoses"  in  French,  37, 

38;  Caxton's  translation  of,  171 

"Pair  op  Blue  Eyes,  A",  150,  167-170 
"Pamela",  5Z,  149 
"Paradise  Lost",  50 

Parrish,  Morris  L.,  his  book  collection, 
33,  1Z3,  124;  his  Trollope  collection, 
94 

Pater,  Walter,  9Z 
"Patriot's  Progress,  The",  307 
Peabody,  Sophia  A.    See  Hawthorne, 
Sophia  A. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  his  library  at  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  170-173 

"Peronik  the  Fool",  308 

"Peter  Piper's  Practical  Principles  of 
Plain  and  Perfect  Pronunciation",  333 

Petrarch,  Francesco,  "Laura",  5Z 

Phelps,  William  Lyon,  his  "One  Hun- 
dred Best  Novels",  1Z5-1Z8 

"Philip  the  King",  308 

Phillipps,  Sir  Thomas,  317 
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Phillips,  Le  Roy,  his  "Bibliography  of 
the  Writings  of  Henry  James",  313 

Phillips,  Mary  Elizabeth,  her  "Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  the  Man",  301 

"Pickwick  Papers",  8,  5Z,  54,  55,  61,  65; 
manuscript  of,  65-68,  2.31;  in  parts, 
essential  points  of,  80,  81;  in  parts,  a 
Barnumesque  description  of,  81;  and 
"Vanity  Fair",  86,  87;  a  doubtful,  87, 
88;  presentation  copy  of,  given  to  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  146,  147 

Pierce,  President  Franklin,  autograph 
letter  of,  184 

"Pilgrim's  Progress",  5Z,  116 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  173, 174, 177,  300,  314, 
318;  first  editions  of,  31,  103-105, 
Z35,  Z36,  z88,  Z90;  bibliographical 
notes  on,  301 

"Portrait  of  a  Lady",  313 

Presentation  copies,  91 

Prices,  90,  96,  97,  Z79-Z97 

"Pride  and  Prejudice",  138,  Z40, 141 

Priestley,  J.  B.,  31;  "Angel  Pavement", 
131,  13Z  ».,  31Z 

"Professor,  The",  1Z3 

Psalters,  45-48,  Z19,  2.14 

"Pucelle  d'Orleans,  La",  37 

Pynson,  141 

Pynsons,  in  Bibliotheca  Pepysiana,  Mag- 
dalene College,  Cambridge,  171 

Quaritch,  Bernard,  zio 
"Queen  Mab",  8,  19Z,  13Z 

Rabelais,  Francois,  50 
Rae,  W.  Fraser,  his  work  on  Sheridan, 
3zz  r 

Rahir,  Edouard,  sale  of  a  part  of  his  col- 
lection, 36-38;  as  a  collector,  39 

"Rambler",  Z44,  Z45 

Rare  books,  the  supply  of,  ZZ3-ZZ7 

"Rasselas",  1Z4 

"Raven,  The",  z88,  Z90,  318 

Reade,  Charles,  "Hard  Cash",  66;  "The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth",  181-183 

"Relapse",  3Z0 

Relics,  83-85 

"Reynard  the  Fox",  Caxton  (1489),  171 
"Reynard  the  Fox",  Masefield,  308 


Rhodes,  R.  Compton,  his  "The  Plays  and 
Poems  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan", 
3M 

Richardson,  Samuel,  "Pamela",  5Z,  149; 

letters,  71;  "Clarissa",  173 
"Right  Royal",  308 
Riley,  James  Whitcomb,  303 
"Rivals,  The",  manuscript  of,  3Z0 
Riverside  bibliographies,  300 
"Rivet  in  Grandfather's  Neck,  A",  311 
Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington,  314 
"Robinson  Crusoe",  Z4,  z6,  49,  50,  117, 

*49>  335 
Rogers,  Bruce,  141 
Rogers,  Will,  Z33 
Rollo  books,  31 

Rome,  rare-book  shops  in  (Via  del 
Babuino),  43,  44 

Rosenbach,  Dr.  A.  S.  W.,  34-36,  47,  67, 
68,  117,  146,  zoi,  zoz,  zo6,  Z09,  Z35, 
Z38,  Z57,  Z77,  Z90;  as  a  collector,  38, 
39;  his  Shakespeare  collection,  5Z-54; 
his  "Pickwicks",  55;  secures  manu- 
script of  "Alice's  Adventures  under 
Ground",  194-198;  his  "Books  and 
Bidders",  331;  his  juveniles,  334 

Rosenbach  Company,  65-67;  Catalogue 
of,  316-318 

Rousseau,  Theodore,  president  of  the 
American  Club  in  Paris,  zz8 

"Royal  Primer,  The",  334 

Sadleir,  Michael,  93;  his  "The  Evo- 
lution of  Publishers'  Binding  Styles 
1770-1900",  165;  his  "Excursions  in 
Victorian  Bibliography",  i8z 

Sandburg,  Carl,  Z75,  314 

Sassoon,  Siegfried,  306 

"Scarlet  Letter,  The",  31,  3Z,  5Z,  105, 
106,  Z83,  Z84 

"School  for  Scandal,  The",  67,  114,  115, 
117;  holograph  original  manuscript 
of,  3 19-33 1 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  "Waverley",  30; 
Parrish's  collection  of,  33 

"Sea  and  the  Jungle,  The",  35,  151,  308 

"Sentimental  Journey",  5Z,  158-160 

Sessler,  Charles,  of  Philadelphia,  no, 
2-34. 2-77 
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Seymour,      Edward      Adolphus.  See 

Somerset,  Duke  of 
Shakespeare,  William,  310;  Rosenbach 

collection  of,  5Z,  53;  Folger  collection 

of,  53,  54;    the  1593   "Venus  and 

Adonis",  54;  first-folio,  192. 
Shakespeare  Head,  141 
Shakespeare  Memorial,  Henry  C.  Folger 's, 

53 

"Shamela",  Z5 

Shaw,  George  Bernard,  his  opinion  of 
book  collectors,  7.7;  his  letters  and 
post-cards,  19,  30;  and  Conrad,  31; 
his  introduction  to  "Hard  Times",  79; 
extracting  a  letter  from,  153,  156,  157; 
samples  of  items  of,  154-156;  "Un- 
social Socialist",  180,  181;  quoted, 
z76 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,   149;  "Queen 

Mab",  8,  19Z,  2.3Z 
Sheridan,   Algernon  Thomas  Brinsley, 

great-grandson  of  Richard  Brinsley, 

32.5,  319-331 
Sheridan,  Jane  Georgina,  daughter  of 

Thomas  (Duchess  of  Somerset),  330 
Sheridan,  Richard  B.,  "The  School  for 

Scandal",  67,  114,  115,  117,  319-331; 

manuscripts  of,  310,  311 
Sheridan,  Richard  B.,  zd,  son  of  Thomas, 

3x3,  3x4,  3x9 
Sheridan,    Thomas,    son    of  Richard 

Brinsley,  3x3;  daughters  of,  330 
Sichel,  Walter,  his  work  on  Sheridan, 

3zz 

Simms,  William  Gilmore,  301 

Sinclair,  Upton,  2.76 

"Sketches  of  Young  Couples",  61,  6z 

Smith,  F.  Hopkinson,  303 

Smith,  Harry  B.,  55 

Smith,  Sydney,  2.73 

"Smith  Administration",  318 

"Soldiers  of  Fortune",  12.9,  130 

Somerset,  Duchess  of,  300 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  300 

Specialists,  138—145 

Spencer,  Lord,  12.3 

Spencer,  Walter,  of  London,  191,  zio 

"Spiritual  Milk  for  Boston  Babes",  333 

"Spoon  River  Anthology",  314 
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Stephens,  James,  "Crock  of  Gold",  Z78 
Sterne,  Laurence,  "Sentimental  Journey", 

5Z,  158-160;  "Tristram  Shandy",  161- 

164 

Stevenson,  Burton,  director  of  the 
American  Library  in  Paris,  ZZ9 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  33,  9Z,  151 

Stockton,  Frank  R.,  303;  "The  Lady,  or 
the  Tiger?",  1x9,  130 

"Story  of  a  Country  Town,  The",  1Z9, 

..  130 

"Story  of  a  Whistle,  The",  333 
Stowe,  Harriet  B.,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin", 
3X>  52- 

Stracey,  Sir  Edward  Paulet,  331 
Stracey,  Lady  May,  331 
Strachey,  Lytton,  309 
"Strange  Gentleman,  The",  57 
"Strange  Story",  66 

Strong,  Leonard  Alfred  George,  "Dewar 

Rides",  307 
Sullivan,  Mark,  his  "Pre-War  America", 

180  n. 

Swann,  Arthur,  134,  zo9,  z8z 

Swift,  Jonathan,  "Gulliver's  Travels", 

71,  7Z,  160,  161 
"Swiss  Family  Robinson",  334 
Symes,  John  Elliotson,  90 

"Tale  of  Two  Cities,  A",  manuscript 
of,  64;  first  appeared  in  All  the  Year 
Round,  66;  a  presentation  copy  of,  89, 
148 

"Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn",  185,  300 
"Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque", 
Z90 

"Tamerlane",  104 
"Tanglewood  Tales",  334 
Tarkington,  Booth,  Z4,  Z6-X7,  zoi,  314 
Taylor,  Bayard,  105 

Tedesco,  Niccolo  (Niccolo  di  Lorenzo 

della  Magna),  98,  99 
"Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles",  167,  168 
Thackeray,  William  M.,  "Vanity  Fair", 
5Z,  86,  87;  second  to  Dickens  in 
general  popularity  among  collectors, 
86;  collecting,  89;  presentation  copies 
of,  89;  "Adventures  of  Philip",  89, 
Z44;  prices,  90 
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Thoreau,  Henry  David,  31,  2.74,  177; 
prices  paid  by  Howe  and  Wakeman  for 
items  of,  2.97;  "Week  on  the  Con- 
cord", 199 

Thumb  Bibles,  141,  334 

"Time's  Portraiture",  181 

Tinker,  Chauncey  Brewster,  31,  34 

"Tom  Jones",  96,  149,  166,  131;  Jerome 
Kern's  copy  of,  8,  166;  collecting,  51 

"Tom  Sawyer",  31,  334 

Tomlinson,  H.  M.,  31;  "The  Sea  and  the 
Jungle",  35,  151,  308 

Townshend,  Rev.  Chauncey  Hare,  65  n. 

"Trip  to  Scarborough,  A",  310 

"Tristram  Shandy",  161-164 

Trollope,  Anthony,  33,  91-94 

Tuckerman,  H.  T.,  183 

"Turn  of  the  Screw,  The",  313 

"Twice-Told  Tales",  106, 176, 181-184 

"Typhoon",  36,  146,  148 

"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin",  31,  51 
"Uncommercial  Traveller,  The",  manu- 
script of,  65 
"Unsocial  Socialist",  180,  181 

Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  310 

"Vanity  Fair",  51;  and  "Pickwick", 
86,87;  in  parts,  86,  87;  the  Kern  copy, 
87;  a  presentation  copy  of,  89 

"Vicar  of  Wakefield",  51 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  60,  61 

"Victory",  36,  148 

"Village  Book,  The",  306 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  Notebooks  of,  71 

"Virgil",  Sinbaldi's,  47;  collecting,  50 

"Voices  of  the  Night",  198 

Vollbehr,  Dr.  Otto  H.  F.,  193, 133  n. 

Vollbehr  library,  193, 131  «.,  133,  133  n. 

Voltaire,  Frangois  M.  A.,  "La  Pucelle 
d'Orleans",  37;  "Candide",  51 

Wakeman,  Stephen  H.,  105;  sale,  174, 
177,  178;  prices  paid  by,  for  Haw- 
thorne, Bryant,  Holmes,  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  and  Thoreau  items,  179-197 

"Walden",  31 

Walker,  Sir  Andrew  Barclay,  319 
Wallace,  Lew,  198 


Walpole,  Hugh,  15,  17,  93,  308 

"Water  Gipsies",  311 

"Waverley",  a  first  edition  of,  30 

Wavertree,  Baron,  319 

Wavertree,  Lady,  319-331 

"Week  on  the  Concord",  199 

Wegelin,  Oscar,  his  "Early  American 

Poetry",  301 
Wellford,  Mr.,  of  Scribner's,  70 
Wells,  Carolyn,   joint  author  of  "A 

Concise  Bibliography  of  the  Works  of 

Walt  Whitman",  300 
Wells,  Edgar,  109 

Wells,  Gabriel,  89,  181,  191,  106,  109, 
134      135, 177,  316-319 

Werner,  Morris  Robert,  author  of 
Barnum  and  Brigham  Young  biog- 
raphies, 119 

"Whale,  The."    See  "Moby  Dick" 

Wharton,  Edith,  314 

"When  We  Were  Very  Young",  19 

White,  William  Augustus,  collector,  68 

"White  Monkey,  The",  308 

Whitman,  Sarah  Helen,  190 

Whitman,  Walt,  173,  174,  314;  "Leaves 
of  Grass",  51,  119,  139,  176;  Bibliog- 
raphy of,  300 

Whittier,  John  G.,  105, 174, 177,  300,  314 

"Wieland",  301 

Wilde,  Oscar,  91 

Williamson,  Mr.,  "The  Village  Book" 
and  "The  Patriot's  Progress",  306,  307 

Wilson,  Carroll  A.,  of  New  York,  letters 
from,  167-170 

Wilson,  Davie  (Snuffy  Davie),  115,  116, 
117 

Wilson,  Harry  Leon,  "The  Boss  of  Little 

Arcady",  119,  131 
Wisbech  Museum,  65 
Wise,  Thomas  J.,  of  London,  117,  111 
Wolfe,  Thomas,  175 
"Wolfville",  119,  130 
"Woman  in  White,  The",  66 
Woodberry,  George  E.,  108 
"Woodlanders",  166 
"Wooings  of  Jezebel  Pettyfer,  The",  119, 

130 

Woolf,  Mrs.,  308 
Wordsworth,  William,  117 
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"Wuthering  Heights",  nz,  1Z4 

Wynkyn  de  Worde,  141;  in  Bibliotheca     Young,  Owen  D.,  136 
Pepysiana,  Magdalene  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 171  Zahn,  Mabel,  68,  87,  133 
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